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Beautify Your Holiday Color Work by the Use of 
Gradley’s Designs for Mlumination 


From Drawings by NATHANIEL L. BERRY and ORA STRANGE 


A series of beautiful quotations with decorations in outline to be 
filled in or illuminated with color. Not only do they make the 
holiday art work more effective, but they help develop a true appre- 
ciation of color harmony, and impress upon the pupil a correct 
arrangement of color and typography to assist in the embellishment 
and expression of a given thought. 





A PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS 


Christmas Greeting per doz. 20c. postage 3c. 
Merry Christmas (folder) ee 40c. « 4c. 
Blessed Joy Makers~ i 50c. 
The World is Beautiful 30c. 
Blotter Top 40c. 


Send for Illustrated Circular with complete List of Titles 

















Bradley 
Booklets for Wlustration 





This new material offers a most effective 
incentive for pupils to do their best in art 
work. It provides actual book illustration, 
including the designing of the cover and 
embellishment of the title page. 


Send ‘or circulars. Sample booklet, 5 cents. 


Bradley's Tinted “Bull’s Eye” Paper 





For drawing, mounting, and construction work. Twenty 
artistic colors, including a special green and red for the 
holidays, put up in sizes 6x9, gx12, and 12x18. Write 
for sample book. 


TS 


Bradley’s “Standard” Water Colors 


For all Grades of School and Art Work 


excel in true color values, uniformity and perfect washing quali- 
ties. Originated and manufactured for educational purposes 
they are used in more schools than all other kinds combined. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. © 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Brothers 
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Beautiful for Christmas Gifts 


Order To-day 
REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 


ON E CENT EAC Sine Choe.” Postpaid. 


Send 25 cents, in stamps if necessary, or P. O. money order, for 25 art subjects, or 25 
Madonnas, or 25 for children, or 25 kittens, or $1 for the four sets. 0 two pictures alike 
Send $1 for art set of 100, or for 21 pictures each 10 x12 inches. Gems of art. 
Catalogue of 1,000 small illustrations and two pictures for three two-cent stamps. It 
ought to be in your home. Send for it 
(The One Cent Pictures are 15 to 25 times as large as TO-DAY. 
this Baby Stuart) AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 





Teach the Christmas Story with the 
PERRY PICTURES 











Large pictures for framing, 22x 28 in., including margin, 75 cents cach; 8 for $5.50. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY Copyright. 1807. by M. B. Parkinson 
BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. Send 40 cents for Cupid Asleep or Cupid Awake, size 9x 12, 


or 80 cents for both. Frame them in one frame. 











e 
For Christmas| === : —<—=$——— 
Do you love children? Of course you are " Here 1S A Gift That ALL Will Enjoy 1“ acs. 
going to give some presents for ey aoe - eine Sea 
d ld t i 
child"than'a handgome book’ DADDY'S WEBSTERS 


GOODNIGHT STORIES, by Farmer 


= ee NEW INTERNATIONAL 
it eopdaple ab hastesatkdp. apes DICTIONARY - THEMERRIAMWesstER 


you to get acquainted with my books, for 
they have pleased thousands of children. It is a Gift to be treasured, admired, and used b 


GEORGE HENRY SMITH all members of the family. This NEW CREATION is 


far more than a single volume,— more than a 
Publisher of QUICK SELLERS. single gift. It is truly a library in one book 
Cedar Grove, New Jersey equivalent in type matter to a 15 

volume encyclopedia. 


December is an Ideal Month This new work is a source of 
pleasure and information to all users 
To Secure a of English. Architect, machinist, 


clerk, merchant, banker, doctor, clergy- 
FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY | || maz: ‘cscter: sahil fina is ques 
BY THE The ONE Gift more than any other 
HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD that a TEACHER WILL ENJOY 


Hundreds of School Libraries in all States and ; ry H 
Territories acknowledge their indebtedness to our It is useful, practical, authoritative, lasting, 


method. and attractive. Why not make a gift of 
A POST CARD sent us will, by return mail, bring the New International to yourself this ii hg 
you FREE, roo or more Certificates, and full in- season? Write for specimens of the new A :* If you 


formation, with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. divided page, illustrations, etc. ‘ be ae 


— . ° i : . EpvucaTIoNn 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. ~ we will send FREE 


a set of Po-ket Maps 
Boston New York Chicago 


STORIES OF GREAT ARTISTS 


Price, 15 cents each 
The Story of Raphael 
The Story of Murillo 





























| 13. The Story of Correggio 

14 The Story of Da Vinci 
The Story of Millet 15 The Story of Fra Angelico 
The Story of Landseer 16 The Story of Guido Reni 
The Story of Rubens | «9 The Story of Sargent 

The Story of Durer | 18 The Story of Millais 

The Story of Rembrandt | 19 The Story of Jules Breton 
The Story of Reynolds | 20 The Story of Velasquez 
The Story of Bonheur at The Story of Turner 

The Story of Van Dyke — 22 The Story of Corot 

The Story of Angelo 2} The Story of Leighton 

12 The Story of Titian | 24 Stories of Famous Pictures 


on oauwr wn 


ow 


This series fills a much needed want in our supplementary reading They are simple but very charmingly written, and give just the in- 
as well as being of great help in creating a feeling after and an appre- formation wanted in regard to the pictures of great painters, whose 
ciation for art. works in reproduction are being placed in the school-room. 

JosEPHINE C. LocKE - Mrs. JoHN B. SHERWOOD 
Supervisor of Drawing, Chicago, il. Pres. Chicago Public School Art Society 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 





Holbrook’s Dramatic 


Reader for Lower Grades 
40 cents Years 3-5 


Sixteen little plays, based on popular nursery 
tales, which make use of the dramatic instinct pos- 
sessed by every child and afford a helpful training 
for the imagination.- By putting themselves in the 
places of the character whose parts they take, the 
pupils will learn to read with spontaneity, natural 
tones, and expression. They will take keen delight 
in this form of reading and lose that artificiality 
which is unfortunately so universal. 





Patri’s White Patch 


40 cents Years 3-5 


The present demand among schools for a “‘content 
story” with a continuous interest for the pupil, is 
met by this unusually attractive book. The story 
tells of the adventures of a little boy who dreams 
that he is changed into an ant. The wonderful 
social organization of the ants is clearly and in- 
terestingly described; their battles, their work and 
play, and their insect neighbors and enemies, are all 
graphically portrayed. The illustrations are espe- 
cially expressive and interesting. 








Our collection of Supplementary Reading now comprises 239 volumes, 
on all subjects and for all grades. An illustrated catalogue of 76 pages 








describing all these books will sent to any teacher. Ask for 
A GUIDE TO GOOD READING 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 











TOMMY TINKER’S BOOK 
(Published Sept. 9, 1911) 40 cents. 

POLLY AND DOLLY 
(Published Sept., 1910) 40 cents. 


BOY BLUE AND HIS 
FRIENDS 
(An established favorite) 40 cents. 


All three by Mary Frances Blais- 
7) dell. All three in large type and fully 
illustrated. 


FOR THIRD-YEAR 
READING 


OLD MOTHER WEST WIND 


FOR SECOND-YEAR READING 





Burgess. 45 cents. 
FANCIFUL FLOWER TALES 
Bigham. 50 cents. 
Specimen illustration from MERRY ANIMAL TALES 
“Tommy Tinker’s Book ” Bigham. 50 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “ Child Life Readers,” and Julia 


—— author of “ Little Me Too,” etc. Illustrated with colored plates 
and full- pictures. Each volume, 60 cents; to schools, 40 cents; postage, 7 
cents. he following volumes are ready:— 


UME SAN IN JAPAN 
FRITZ IN GERMANY 
RAFAEL IN ITALY 


KATHLEEN IN IRELAND 
BETTY IN CANADA 
MANUEL IN MEXICO 
GERDA IN SWEDEN BORIS IN RUSSIA 
MARTA IN HOLLAND HASSAN IN EGYPT 


THE WIDE-AWAKE READERS 


Primer, First, Second and Thitd Readers; 30, 30, 35 and 4o cents. 


The Primary Series which is the best graded and awakens the keenest child 
interest. It has the largest amount of material and is used as a 1 series or 
an “expression series” to accompany any phonetic method. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. Bore ir ice ticase 








——-4 


They are the very groundwork of good English. 
should be without them. 


LANGUAGE THROUGH NATURE, 
LITERATURE AND ART 
2 Perdue and Griswold 
A delightful little book on language, practical, full of things 
todo. Third and fourth grades. “It develops genuine love 
of nature, literature and art as well as power of expression 
through written and spoken language.” Margaret K. Slater, 
Principal of Rock Spring School, St. Joseph, Mo. 


PHONICS 


Michaux-Graham-M atheson 
A useful little book in the teaching of phonics—to be used 
with any reader. Teaches the child effectually to master 
words—enables the teacher to work with greater ease. 


THE CENTURY SPELLING BOOK 
A swell, Cook, Gilbreath 
This text embodies not only the best of the old, but the 
best of the new. The keynote of the book is thoroughness. 
It trains the eye to see, the ear to hear, the hand to write, 
and the mind to use the word. 


INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL HISTORY 
SERIES 


Katherine E. Dopp, Extension Division of the University of 
Chicago 
| The Tree-Dwellers, The Early Cave-Men, The Later Cave- 
Men, and the Early Sea-People constitute the Series. An 
absorbing story of man, his social and industrial progress. 
Rich in nature and language lessons. [Illustrations of great 
beauty and educational value. 
Send for free booklets: 
Methods and the Century Spelling Book 


A New Force in Education 


Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago New York 


No school 








Don’t Neglect These Books 
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Respect as a Trait of Childhood 


M. V. O’SHeEA, University of Wisconsin 


AVE you ever listened to pupils of any age express 
themselves freely on the playground, on the street, 
or in the home regarding the traits of their teachers ? 
If so, you have undoubtedly been more or less shocked 

at the lack of respect which children often show toward their 
instructors. Recently I heard a girl — Lydia, let us say — 
who had reached the high school period talk about the teach- 
ers she had had from the primary grades on. Seeking to learn 
her attitude toward these teachers, I questioned her at length 
regarding her feeling about them. She had been in one of the 
best elementary schools in this country — a school in which 
there are the strongest instructors that can be secured any- 
where. She is now a student in one of the most important 
high schools in Chicago. She has been reared in a refined 
home, in which she has probably never heard a word of serious 
criticism of anyone, particularly of teachers, ministers, public 
officials, and the like. Her parents’ religion teaches them not 
to find fault with people, but rather to look for the good in 
them, and to praise them for their virtues. This girl has 
heard her father and mother constantly say in speaking of 
any person that he surely has his good points, if people could 
only discover them, and it is our duty to look for these instead 
of for his failings. 

Lydia is now seventeen years of age, and is very clever in 
many ways. She is attractive in appearance and manner, 
and she easily wins the good-will alike of her teachers and of 
her companions. In her school life she has been associated 
with children from the so-called “better class” of homes in 
which there has been refinement and a wholesome interest 
in the serious things of life. Now, one would expect that a 
girl who had had experiences of this sort; and who had got 
along nicely with her teachers and classmates, would think 
kindly of the people around her, and would speak in respect- 
ful and affectionate terms of her teachers, especially. But, 
gentle reader, you should have heard her describe these 
teachers. There were only two in the whole list for whom 
she showed genuine respectful feeling. Her present princi- 
pal is what people call a “scholar and a gentleman,” but no 
one would have guessed it from the way this girl talked about 
him. She never referred to him by his real name; she al- 
ways called him “Old Goggle Eyes.” She said this was the 
chief name the pupils had for him, when they discussed him 
among themselves. He was given this title because he wore 
glasses, which would attract the attention of anyone who 
was looking for faults instead of virtues and pleasing traits. 

He also has acquired the habit of walking quietly as he goes 
about his building; and Lydia savs that many of the pupils, 
for the sake-of variety, speak of him as “Shuffle-foot Jim.” 
If one happens to see him approaching the room before the 
others do, he may send the message along — “Here comes 
‘Old Gum Shoe.’” In describing his activities, this girl, 
in her tone of voice and in her phrases, showed disrespect for 
everything he did. When he smiles, she speaks of it as “grin- 
ning.” When he calls a pupil in consultation to aid him in his 
work, she speaks of it as “preaching” or “gasing.” When he 
invites some of the pupils to his home, she says they must go 
up and “stew” or “sweat,” or be “bored to death” for a couple 
of hours. And her attitude toward her present principal is 
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much the same as it is toward her other teachers in the high 
school, and as it has been toward her teachers in the element- 
ary school. ~ 

This individual case is mentioned here because it is fairly 
typical. This girl reflects the attitude and sentiments of her 
group. The training in her home has been directly opposed 
to her present attitudes toward her teacher, and the language 
which she employs in describing them; but the influence of 
the group is usually stronger than that of the home, and really 
determines the views and feelings of the individual. So our 
disrespectful girl has simply imbibed the expressions of her 
associates, and has assumed the attitudes which she finds all 
those around her taking toward their teachers. Of course, 
some of her associates are much more pronounced in their ex- 
pression of disrespect than she is herself, because all her 
parental training tends to soften down her antagonistic feel- 
ings and her expressions of disrespect. 

How can one account for such an attitude on the part 
of pupils who are well treated by their teachers? Why should 
not children appreciate the sacrifices which their instructors 
make for them? Why do they not show the proper respect 
for scholarship, devotion to duty, unselfishness, faithfulness, 
honesty, and the like? Why do the young not celebrate the 
strong points in their teachers, rather than pick out the weak 
traits and speak of these derisively and sarcastically on every 
occasion? Even if pupils are not attracted by individual 
teachers, why should they not have some respect for the school 
as an institution, so that they will speak of it deferentially, 
in the same way that adults wi’ speak of their church, or the 
president of the United States, or the Supreme Court, or any 
other important institution. 

One who has had an opportunity to listen to the talk of 
German school children or pupils in the English public schools 
knows that in these countries the young do show what seems to 
be respect for their teachers, as well as for other persons in the 
community who represent the state, the church, or any worthy 
institution. If a German child should speak disrespectfully 
of his teachers, he would be dealt with severely by anyone who 
heard him. In the same way, if he should fail to show re- 
spect for his parents, or his grandparents, or the Emperor, or 
the minister, he would be liable to be punished by his parents, 
as well as by his teachers and the officers of the state. It 
would be much the same in England, though, of course, less 
force is used in the latter country than is employed in Ger- 
many, to compel deference in demeanor on the part of children 
toward their superiors. Respect for superiors is in the air 
in England, and is breathed in by a child from the very be- 
ginning, while in Germany it is driven into them. 

But in our own country, all the influences surrounding the 
child tend to weaken any traditional feeling he may have in 
herited of respect for elders or superiors or institutions. With 
us anyone is free to criticise everyone and everything. Our 
slang expressions are developed in considerable part in order 
to express derision for people and institutions whom we dislike, 
and to show our independence and freedom from control. 
There is very little conviction among us that we should show 
deference for any man because he holds a responsible office, 
or for any institution because it is ancient. Of course, elderly 
people in many sections of the country still have this feeling 
of respect for men and institutions, because it was a part of 
their training when they were young. But the times have 
changed; and with the change has come a relaxation of the 
restraints which were formerly put upon the young in their 
relations with their parents, their teachers, the minister, the 
judge, the governor, and similar personages, who occupy 
positions of responsibility and authority. 

It is a simple trait of human nature that if one does not feel 
the force of tradition in any way, and is not coerced by out- 
side forces, he will show respect only for those persons and in- 
stitutions that minister to his special needs and desires. In 
regard to persons, one will respect those who exhibit, in a 
marked degree the traits which he deems of chief importance 
in life, and which he would like to acquire for himself. Thus 
an adult will always show respect for 4 man who is honest 
in all his dealings, because it is appreciated that honesty is 
absolutely essential for human welfare. “dut a child of five 
does not appreciate this, and he has no particular feeling re- 
garding the value of honesty, except in regard to the very 
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simple situations in which he is placed with his companions. 
If a playmate steals his toys, he will manifest harsh feelings 
toward him; but if a schoolmate lies to his teacher in regard 
to truancy or his work in the classroom, the young child may 
regard the act as really meritorious, exhibiting courage and 
resourcefulness. Again, an adult will ordinarily show re- 
spect for a man of learning, because it is appreciated that the 
acquisition of knowledge requires diligence, patience, and in- 
telligence; and further, learning is necessary in order that the 
well-being of society may be advanced. But these considera- 
tions are utterly beyond a child of ten or twelve, and they 
seem to be beyond even high school students. Indeed, uni- 
versity students ordinarily manifest little respect for a man 
on account of his learning simply, though this is not the case 
with advanced students, who have come to realize what genu- 
ine learning means in regard to the effort required to obtain 
it, and the efficiency which its possession confers upon an 
individual. 

The traits which will arouse the attitude of respect in a child 
are without exception dynamic in character. A boy will 
respect a teacher who shows great skill in athletic perform- 
ances, or who is resourceful in making objects, like boats or 
kites. He will respect a teacher who can go out on tramps, 
and be one of the group, only the sharpest one of them. He 
will respect a man who can play a musical instrument well; 
at least the jew’s harp, the “mouth organ,” the banjo, the 
guitar, and the violin. The piano and organ are too complex 
for him, and he is not likely to appreciate superior ability in 
performing on these instruments. Girls will respect a teacher 
who is “clever.” Pupils of any age are not likely to show 
respect for a teacher who is “easy,” or one who is 0 senti- 
mental. Children after all want /eaders, and not mere sym- 
pathizers. As they grow older, especially, they are not at- 
tracted by those who seek to be kindly, unless at the same 
time they are resourceful in respect to the interests which ap- 
peal to pupils at the particular stage of development they 
have reached at the moment. Mere “goodness” will not 
awaken-respect for a teacher in a pupil of any age; neither 
will mere “refinement” or mere ‘‘culture,”’ in the sense in 
which these terms are generally understood. Often ‘“‘re- 
fined,” “cultured,” “good,” “sympathetic” persons are 


‘rather static in their attitudes toward the life around them, 


and so they cannot appeal strongly to the young, who are 
always seeking avenues for dynamic expression. It is a rare 
child who desires to be “refined,” or “good,” or “cultured.” 
What he wants is to achieve things, and he shows admiration 
and respect for those who can help him to realize his ambi- 
tion. 

Unfortunately most of the work of the traditional school is 
static in its character, and the teachers are often static in carry- 
ing it on. So pupils, when they are free to express themselves, 


‘will manifest antagonism toward the school as an institution 


and all who are associated with it. Usually if the program 
of the school does not appeal to the group, they will treat the 
teacher as though she were responsible for their misfortunes, 
though she may be doing her level best to make the life of the 
place agreeable to them. It is, however, more or less inevi- 
table that pupils should not spontaneously manifest high re- 
gard for a considerable part of the work which should be done 
in the school, and the teacher must expect that she will be 
made a target for the sarcasm and criticism of the pupils. 
But she has one great advantage. There is still in every 
community some traditional respect for the school. A boy 
who may be utterly unmanageable in his home or on the 
street may feel when he comes inside the school-room that 
this is different from anything outside, and so it will be neces- 
sary for him to restrain himself. Outside he can have give- 
and-take relations with everyone, but in here the teacher is 
the leader. What she says must go, and there must be no 
“talking back.” The pupil must feel that there are resources 
in the teacher which are never fully exhausted, and this will 
inspire him with a sense of reverence, at any rate, which is at 
the basis of respect. But it is essential that the teacher should 
at all times play the role of leader in all the activities proper 
to the school-room; and if she could be a leader also on the 
playground, her influence would thereby be greatly extended, 
and she would appeal to her pupils more strongly than she 
could otherwise do. 
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Auice E. ALLEN 
Tenderly ¢ = 58 





1. Sing, winds, sing, in thepalm - trees high, 
2. Sing, stars, sing, from thelis - t’ning sky 







Sing soft -ly sing, there’sa lit - tle cry! 


Sing, glad -ly sing, there arean - gels nigh — 


* All rights reserved. 
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The Rdisciicbeu! Value of Dolls 


Laura B. Starr, Author of the “Doll Book” 


NE of the foremost educators of the day declares that 
O “books cannot teach what dolls inculcate”’; he says: 
“There is more philosophy and poetry in a single 

doll than in a thousand books.” 

Anyone who has given the subject thought will see at once 
that he is right, for the study of life and human kind is the 
fundamental principle of all education to-day, and how better 
can we study life and human kind than by means of dolls 
which represent the people, the customs, costumes, folk- 
lore, the history of every country in the world? The possi- 
bilities in this direction are almost limitless. 

The thoughtful educators of our country are waking up 
to the fact that the wonderful little mannikins which represent 
every phase of life in all countries are most valuable aids in 
rounding out the education of the child. Several countries, 
notably France and Austria, are far ahead of us in this matter, 
but we may, in the course of time, overtake them. 

The relation of dolls to child life is far reaching, and of 
much more importance than the ordinary person may sup- 
pose. We have for so long a time accepted what seemed to 
be a fact, viz., that the development of the maternal instinct 
was the-one and only benefit the child derived from its doll 
play, that it is difficult for some of us to realize the potential- 
ity of the little rag, bisque, or china creature that beguiles the 
fancy of every woman-child. 

Mother love is one of the strongest and sweetest character- 
istics of woman: nature, and every means should be taken to 
develop this to its fullest extent; but it is only one factor to be 
considered in the general education of the child. 

The development of the imagination is one of the most 
important benefits the child derives from dolldom. The 
cultivation of the creative faculties must not be overlooked. 


*Cuas. E. Boyp 
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Again a valuable lesson is taught when the child has learned 
to amuse itself with a doll—a lesson of self-reliance that will 
be valuable all the child’s life. To learn to stand by oneself 
mentally and morally, as well as physically, is an epoch in life. 

The eagerness to learn and the never-ending desire to be 

amused, which are the predominant qualities of childhood, 
make the little ones continually on the lookout for something 
new. As they have no traditions to discard like grown-ups, 
they easily turn from an accomplished fact to the beginning 
of another task that brings into play their creative powers. 

Lavish parents of our mechanical age, and over-zealous 
educators, have conquered and completed every device for 
the use of children, until there is nothing left them but to be 
amused, and every mother and teacher knows how soon the 
little ones weary of that. They must be taught to amuse 
themselves. If this is rightly done in the nursery and school- 
room, they will develop an all-round character, bringing into 
play faculties and abilities which would otherwise be dormant. 

Modern philanthropists, who buy ready-made toys of the 
most extravagant and expensive description for children in 
whose welfare they are interested, deprive the child mites of 
one of the greatest pleasures in life. Planning, creating and 
achieving are delightful to a child. Children are experimen- 
talists naturally; nothing surprises them, for everything is 
new. The phenomenon that would strike the grown-up with 
amazement is taken as a matter of course by the child; it 
being no more new or strange than many, if not all, the things 
it is learning day by day. 

The child of to-day is so quickly jostled out of the king- 
dom of dolldom into the realm of mechanical toys, where 
everything is complete and finished, it is small wonder that 
the tiniest baby of them all is soon weary of his surroundings, 
and gives himself up to ennui, with the ever-recurring cry, 
“What can I do now?” 

Dolls are real for the most part, to children, and they live 
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with them in a world of their.own, which we grown-ups. can 
never enter, and of which a glimpse is seldom vouchsafed us 
unless by chance some confiding little one tells us, as did one 
child of loving memory, that she had been all her life trying 
not to let her dolly know that she wasn’t alive. Could any- 
thing better show the sweet, tender consideration of the child ? 

Although neither teacher nor mother can fully enter into 
this child world, it is the duty of both to watch and guard 
developments, and guide the quick eager mind and imagina- 
tion into the proper channels without ostentation, for the child 
quickly resents any attempt at apparent coercion. 

Dr. J. Stanley Hall, who is an eminent authority along cer- 
tain educational lines, has made an exhaustive study of dolls 
and their relation to child life and he suggests that— 

“There should be somewhere a doll museum, a doll ex- 
pert to keep the possibilites of this great educative instinct 
steadily in view, and careful observation upon children of 
kindergarten, primary and grammar grades should be insti- 
tuted as at an experiment station, in order to determine just 
what is practicable.” 

There is a doll museum in Paris, engaged in this work, 
which deserves mention and commendation. 

Mlle. Koenig has the distinction of having made the first 
collections of dolls for this purpose. She had the educational 
idea from the first, but the idea grew as the experiment ad- 
vanced, until the scope of the work far outreached her wildest 
anticipations. 

The original idea was, that the customs and costumes of 
the various provinces of France could better be taught by 
means of costume dolls than they could by books and pic- 
tures. The initial work proved so successful that the various 
departments were added until the collection became the 
Musee de Pedagogique in the Rue Gay de Lussac, and is of 
national importance. 

By means of dolls, the dead figures of history are animated. 
Its study will no longer mean committing to memory the 
dates of certain battles, and how many were killed at the time. 
The dolls give a historic background and preserve the beauties 
and truths of a life that is past and gone. 

Teachers of elementary classes find in the doll an inex- 
haustible mine for object lessons — it vivifies and gives action 
and serves also as a lesson in vocabulary, besides the study 
of foreign languages. 

“History,” writes a teacher, for instance, “interprets and 
records events.”” The child with a good memory who can 
recite fluently a séries of events connected with a given period, 
is not necessarily studying history. The elementary pupil is 
too immature to understand history as.a science; but from 
pictorial teaching by the use of dolls, he will derive an in- 
tellectual and moral benefit. The development of the his- 
torical imagination is possible only through concrete instruc- 
tion. To image well, we must begin by seeing well. 

How better can we interest and instruct children than by 
using dolls from different countries to illustrate the mode of 
life and dress? The manikins amuse the smallest child, 
and before he knows it, he is interested in them, and wants 
to know where they came from, and what that and the other 
thing means, and before pupil or teacher is aware of the fact, 
he has learned many things not set down in the text-books, 
things that will help to make him well informed and cultured. 

A knowledge of the legends, folk-lore, traditions of people; 
their poetry, their songs, sentiments, dances, festivals, re- 
ligious and social customs are essential to the education of a 
broad-minded individual. To the untraveled person, be he 
young or old, how better can these things be taught than by 
dolls dressed in the costumes of various countries, and which 
represent in one way or another some custom or occupation of 
their country ? 

Old dolls give an historic background and preserve for us 
the beauties of a life that is past and gone. We make a mis- 
take when we sweep aside all the old values and traditions of 
life. 

The queer things children say to, and of, their dolls present 
profound questions to the close observer. For instance, 
an irate child, quite out of patience with her careless mother, 
said: 

“Why do you dare to sit upon my doll? I never sit upon 
your children!” 
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Dolls are being used more and more in the kindergarten, 
where they are valuable aids in the children’s plays. Children 
are taught to make simple dolls out of any material at hand. 
A reward is often offered for the best design of a doll and its 
costume. 

Children are given raw material and preliminary instruc- 
tions and then left to work out their own ideas. First efforts 
are bound to be crude, but practise soon makes creditable if 
not perfect work. The lines of the first doll will not follow 
those of the Venus de Medici, the face may have resemblance 
to that of the well made doll, or it may not, that will depend 
upon the natural endowment of the child; and it is of small 
consequence; a foundation for future work has been laid, 
for the child has had the mental discipline of doing some- 
thing useful. 

The imagination of the child will clothe the absurd cari- 
cature of humanity with the garments of fashion and invest 
it with every feminine accomplishment as well as with great 
beauty. 

The ingenuity of manufacturers has produced marvels of 
beauty and fashion to people the world of dolldom, but the 
uncurbed invention of children has evolved many a fascinating 
doll from unconsidered trifles overlooked by the pretentious 
manufacturer. 

A very successful teacher tells how not only was a whole 
school-room transformed, but the whole district improved, by 
the introduction of dolls in the kindergarten classes. 

A particularly desirable doll called “Betty Brown” was 
used as a reward for good conduct, each child being allowed to 
hold it for a specified length of time, boys as well as girls, and 
each week the deserving child was allowed to take the doll 
home with her for a week-end visit. The joy and delight of 
the little ones when in possession of this doll transcends 
description. 

This was not the énly good work done by “Betty Brown.” 
Such of the children as were able to sew were given patterns 
of underclothing, as well as dresses, and taught to cut and 
make for the dolls such garments as they should wear them- 
selves. In a short time the mothers caught the contagion, 
and there was a decided improvement in the clothing of the 
ccildren, and eventually, the whole class was clothed in gar- 
ments of hygienic cut and material. 

The creative faculty and craft instinct were wonderfully 
developed by the making of dolls. Rewards were offered for 
a new doll of any kind; that is, a doll made of material nitherto 
unused in the manufacture of dolls. The amount of originality 
shown by these classes astonished even the teacher, who had 
expected much from them. 

At a child’s conference, held a few years ago at Clark Uni- 
versity, there was on exhibition several extraordinary collections 
of dolls, many of them with most pathetic histories. Some 
of them were the work of sub-normal children, others of 
crippled little ones in hospitals, and one small exhibition of 
rag dolls was made by a woman of eighty-five years of age. 
They were, one and all, quite remarkable. 

The Orientals use dolls to teach history, to illustrate fairy 
tales, folk-lore and songs; why should we not adopt this 
idea, and bring it into general use? In fact, there is one 
teacher, and there may be many more, who has introduced this 
plan into her school work. 

The Russian children play with nests of wooden dolls, each 
one decorated with the picture of a character in some favorite 
fairy tale, or what answers to the Russian Mother Goose 
rhymes. 

The Japanese and Chinese have similar nests of images, 
each one bearing the fac-simile of one of their beloved seven 
gods of luck; these gods comprising the officers and crew of 
the wonderful ship of Good Luck. Children learn the history 
and legends connected with these long before they go to 
school. 

It is by means of dolls or images that the Japanese teach 
their children the duty and beauty of patriotism and filial 
respect, two fundamental principles of their national life. 
Heroes of bygone ages, represented by figures wearing the 
exact counterpart of the costumes worn by the originals, are 
given to all children on the annual festivals dedicated, the one 
to the girls, and the other, to the boys. The stories of the 
achievements of the war gods and the many tales of sacri- 
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fice on the altar of filial piety are as familiar to the Japanese 
child as the alphabet. 

The more a doll compels a child to use its imagination the 
better for the child. For this reason, children should be 
not only allowed, but persuaded and taught to fashion their 
own dolls and to cut and make their own clothes. This is a 
valuable lesson that can be taught in no other way, and one 
which no child ever forgets. Our mothers and grandmothers, 
many of them, learned the mysteries of overseam, hemstitch 
and gather, when making dolls’ clothes, little garments that 
they could put on and take off their dollies. 

They not only learn to sew, but to combine colors, to study 
effects, and proportion, and to realize the relation of cause 
and effect. In fact, the child soon develops what may be 
called the craft instinct, which modern education now employs 
in some of its branches as an introduction to manual train- 
ing. 

In some of the German schools they use several series of 
very interesting dolls, one set made by peasants, another 
designed by learned University Professors. The first are 
crude, but life-like, the latter more detailed and accurate. 

These dolls are made of wood, carved and painted to repre- 
sent the different types of Government servants in Germany. 
The postmaster, the policeman, the soldier, the railroad guard 
and many others were delivered to the children for play- 
things. 

In this way, the child is familiarized with his surroundings 
~nd each type in turn is to be the center aroufid which are 
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grouped the legends and ideals associated with the per- 
sonality represented. 

A writer on educational matters has called geography ‘‘a 
cultured study,” and classed it with reading. The classifica- 
tion is admirable, for how can one read even the daily paper 
intelligently without a knowledge of geography. 

One must have some knowledge of the natives of the world, 
their forms of government, characteristics and customs, 
their relative power, their chief cities, their occupations, the 
races to which they belong and their present status in the 
world, to understand the foreign news. 

When a child sees a doll representing one of the stalwart 
Swiss Guard, he will wish to know why it is dressed in so 
curious a manner, and why the Pope should have a Swiss 
Guard in preference to one from another country. 

Then will he enter the realm of history; he will learn secu- 
lar as well as church history, and will tozch shoulders with 
the greatest’ artists. The historic multi-colored costumes 
worn by the Pope’s Swiss Guard, for instance, and designed 
by Michael Angelo, who thus preserved the peasant costumes 
of the middle ages, will open up to the child a vista of wars 
and persecutions, which will be stripped of their horror by 
the picturesqueness of certain incidents connected with that 
period. Boys, particularly, will be interested in the origin 
of the custom of selecting the Guard always from the Swiss 
soldiers. 

The little lace-maker from the south of France — what a 
story she can be made to tell! Of the rise and fall of the 
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lace industry, of prohibiting laws, of the Patron Saint and of 
the quaint and curious costumes worn by workers and of 
their centuries old customs, as well as peculjarities of customs, 
that make him familiar with the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 

There is another thing about the geographical doll worth 
considering. Fashions from Paris and Berlin are crowding 
national costumes of the world to such an extent that it makes 
the artistic and judicious grieve. The children learn to 
know a country by the costumes of its people. Holland in- 
stead of being a land of canals and wind-mills only, is found 
to be the home of children who wear wooden shoes, and of 
women whose heads are adorned with the queerest headgear 
that it is possible for human ingenuity to invent — save, per- 
haps, the hats of Corean men. 

History, far away history, the Thirty Years War, and the 
disasters of a flood when a dyke breaks, he learns of these 
when he studies of the canals, but, oh! the legends and folk- 
lore he unearths when he begins to study the origin of the 
multitudinous petticoats and head covering the women wear, 
and. the voluminous trousers of the men, their pipes, and their 
quaint silver buttons. 

Switzerland will become something besides a mountainous 
region, filled with hotels for the benefit of the tourist; it will 
be a wonderful little Republic, bounded on every side by a 
monarchy and inhabited by an honest and industrious people, 
who still wear the peasant costume with grace and dignity. 
The child will wish to know why the Berne maidens wear 
chains on the corsages, why the special cut and material — 
buttons and feathers, why the curious coiffure, why the queer 
little knob on the straw hat, etc. 

The teacher will have to describe and explain the gorgeous 
velvet costumes of the Spanish men, and why the women 
wear large mantillas, and why in the Canary Islands the 
mantillas are made of soft, white cashmere, instead of black 
lace or other material, and why white is the color of mourning 
in the Orient. 

One of the most interesting bits of history will be the 
origin and use of the faldetta, the huge black silk hood worn 
by the women of Malta, which covers the head and all of the 
face but the eyes. 

In an article published in a late number of the Medical 
Record, a physician of wide experience speaks of a class of 
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girls, which is larger than the casual observer would believe, 
because without thinking much about .it, the casual observer 
and many another is possessed of the firm conviction that 
mother-love is inherent in the heart of every girl child. 

Here is what the doctor says concerning a well-defined 
group of girls: 

“They have all the ‘ear marks’ and every other mark 
of an ‘old‘maid.’ I dislike extremely that term, but I use it 
to bring to your mind a psycho-physiological portrait well- 
known to those who have studied the young. Almost of 
necessity, and without exception, they are destined to become 
‘old maids’ not ‘bachelor girls,’ that variety of genus homo, 
without whom life were hardly worth the living, and whose 
royal generous mother hearts (mothers in every sense save 
in the physical definition), do more than their share in caring 
for and educating the little children of the world. These 
‘old maid’ children, undernourished, overstrung, nervous, 
dyspeptic, cranky; these little neurasthenic bundles of suffer- 
ing humanity ought to have our kindliest sympathy and our 
most skillful care. Now, how can you better practise pre- 
ventive medicine, as it were, prevent neurasthenia, than 
by bringing these little girls’ physiology up to-the normal 
standard ? 

“We must embrace the opportunity to produce a psychic 
effect of great value in our little girl, by encouraging her to 
nurse her tiny imaginary child. I said ‘imaginary child.’ 
Do not give her a cold china-headed doll, nor one of those 
celluloid fetuses, nor even her rag baby; there is no possible 
opportunity for imagination with them. Let the mother 
make a long, narrow fold of a soft Turkish towel, warm 
it thoroughly, especially the double end; that will represent 
in the little girls’ imagination, the baby’s head, and then 
place the warm towel inside the night-robe against the little 
girl’s breast, and tell her to nurse her baby, and then go to 
sleep. Goaway, now, and leave the little girl to her own 
thoughts.” 

The dolls of commerce, arrayed in the picturesque costumes 
of foreign countries, represent specific personages, and con- 
vey to the child mind characteristics of manners, costumes 
and customs, that it would be impossible to convey by oral 
teaching, or even by pictures. Costumes take on value that 
fashion never possessed; foreign coinage and exchange on 
moneys are quickly learned by sending dolls on trips through 
various countries; indeed the rudiments 
of foreign languages might be learned 
in this way, almost without effort. 

Do not confound these geographical 
dolls with the everyday toys of chil- 
dren, for when playing by themselves, 
the little ones seldom care for these 
dolls. It is well that they do not, as 
the manikins would lose much of their 
educational value and attractiveness if 
they were given over wholly to play. 

The object of this article is to im- 
press upon its readers the value and 
necessity for Doll Museums in this 
country. The Board of Education in 
every city should become possessed of 
a collection of native and foreign 
dolls, for the use of primary schools. 
' Throughout the length and breadth 
of our land there should be a cordon 
of them established. 

If the expense is thought to be too 
great at first, they could easily be 
established on a lending basis —like 
the traveling libraries— each one de- 
voted to a certain country or period, 
and exchanging with other museums 
at specified times. Details are of 
minor importance, and could be satis- 
factorily arranged and altered at any 
time; the main point is to establish 
the museums, or to start with a few 
specimens a doll collection, that will 
grow enormously with comparatively 
little effort. 
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Primary Studies in Poetry 
ANNA WILDMAN 


Christmas Times 


*Twas the night before Christmas, and all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; 
The stockings were hung by the chimney with care, 
In the hope that St: Nicholas soon would be there. 
The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 
While visions of sugar-plums danced in their heads, 
And mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap, 
Had just set‘led our brains for a long winter’s nap — 
When out on the Jawn there arose such a clatter 
I sprang from the bed to see what was the matter. 
Away to the window I flew like a flash, 
Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash — 
The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 
Gave the lustre of mid-day to objects below — 
When what to my wondering eyes should appear 
But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer, 
With a little old fellow so lively and quick 
I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 
More rapid than ¢agles his coursers they came, 
And he whistled and shouted and called them by name. 
“Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer! now, Vixen! 
On, Comet! on, Cupid! on, Donder and Bilxen! 
To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall, 
Now, dash away! dash away! dash away all!” 
As dry leaves before the wild hurricane fly, 
When they meet: with an obstacle mount to the sky, 
So up to the housetop the coursers they flew 
With the sleigh full of toys, and St. Nicholas too. 
And then in a twinkling I heard on the roof 
The prancing and pawing of each tiny hoof. 
As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound. 
He was dressed all in fur from his head to his foot, 
And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot; 
A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 
And he looked like a pedler just opening his pack. 
His eyes — how. they twinkled! his dimples how merry! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry; 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 
And the beard of his chin was as white as the snow; 
The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 
And the smoke it encircled his head like a wreath. 
He was chubby and plump, a right jolly old elf, 
And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself. 
A wink of his eye, and a twist of his head, 
Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 
He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 
And filled all his stockings — then turned with a jerk, 
And laying his finger aside of his nose, 
And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 
He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 
’ And away they all flew, like the down of a thistle; 
But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of sight, 
“Merry Christmas to all, and to all a good-night!” 
—Clement C. Moore 





QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


Where was this house to which the visit of St. Nicholas 
is described? Was it in town or country? What kind of 
house was it — large or small? Of what was it built — brick, 
wood, or stone? How do we know whether or not it had 
a porch? How many stories high was the house? How 
many rooms were on the first floor? How many were on the 
second? Draw a plan of the second floor. Draw a plan of 
the room in which the father and mother slept. Imagine 
that you are standing in this room and tell all that you see. 
Draw a picture of one of the windows. Draw a picture of 
the fire-place, with the stockings hanging beside it. 

What were the only sounds to be heard in the quiet house 
on the night before Christmas? What sounds could be 
heard outside before the arrival of St. Nicholas? 

How many children were there in this family? Give their 
names and ages and describe each. “Write a story in which 
you tell what each child was dreaming on this Christmas Eve. 

What kind of man was the children’s father? Describe 
their mother. 

Was the night clear or cloudy? How do youknow? How 
did the air feel — cool or very cold? When had snow fallen? 
How deep was it? Was it hard or soft? Where was it be- 
sides on the ground? 

How large was the lawn? Were there many trees on it? 
How did they look in the moonlight? Draw either a plan or 
a picture of the lawn? 

What kind of clatter (1. 9) did the father hear? What is 
the meaning of lustre (1. 14)? Of miniature (1. 16)? How 
large was the sleigh? About how large were the reindeer? 
Describe them. 

Can eagles fly fast? Why had St. Nicholas named one of 
his reindeer Comet? Why was one called Cupid? What 
do Donder and Blixen mean? (Thunder and Lightning.) 
What is a /tuericane (1. 25)? Give the meaning of obstacle 
(1.26). 

About how tall was St. Nicholas? Of what color was the 
fur in which he was dressed? How did it feel to the touch? 
How did the “ashes and soot” change the color of his clothes? 
What color were his eyes? Can you smell the smoke from 
his pipe? What toys did St. Nicholas put into each stock- 
ing? Were these what the children had wished for? How 
did St. Nicholas know what to bring them? Draw a picture 
of the stockings as they looked after being filled. 

Show how thistledown flies (1. 52). Where did St. Nicholas 
go? Write a story telling about his visit to another home. 
Learn this poem for recitation. 
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From a New Angle III 
A Talk on Language 
(Continued) 
Rorlund “Allow me to ask what you will do in our society?” 
Lona “1 will let in fresh air, Pastor.” 


—Ibsen’s “ Pillars of Society” 


% OW,” began the teacher, turning over several more 
N pages in her wonder-book, “we have reached the 
subject of stories and that.is the place in the work 

where I used to meet with the most sorrow of soul. 

I can’t begin to tell you how many scores of hours and pounds 
of nervous energy I once wasted in puzzling over the dis- 
crepancy between my ideals of accomplishment and the re- 
sults I actually succeeded in getting. It seemed to go steadily 
from bad to worse and I was beginning to think that the list 
of my specialties, to put it charitably, surely did not include 
the teaching of primary language, when a chance bit of 
eavesdropping set me to doing some thinking of my own, and 
eventually saved the day for No. 2, Evergreen Building.” 

The visitor leaned forward eagerly. She wanted to héar 
the bit of eavesdropping and what she could gather of that 
“thinking of my own,” for, all unconfessed to others, the 
work in story-telling had always been the bugbear of her 
teaching career. The teacher noticed her deep interest, 
smiled appreciatively and hurried on. 

“One Friday evening, after an unusually hard and ‘up- 
set’ week, I went with a friend of mine to hear a literary 
program given by a certain society of a neighboring col- 
lege. Among the numbers offered was an impromptu speech 
and the speaker chose a rather deep psychological subject, 
giving us a talk on the ‘Dual Personality.’ At the close of 
the program, my friend lingered a moment to speak to several 
friends who were present. Just before we went home, I 
had my attention attracted to a short conversation carried on 
just behind me. I think I can quote it word for word, for it 
was something said in the course of this little talk that gave 
me the new point of view that I had always needed and that 
never had been brought to my attention. 

“The first voice, a girl’s, spoke suddenly and almost right 
into my ear, ‘That was a fine speech of yours, this even- 
ing, Mr. A.’ The answer to this came in a voice that I 
recognized at once as the voice of the young man who had 
made the impromptu speech. ‘Thanks,’ he said, ‘I am 
glad that you enjoyed it, but I am afraid that I chose a rather 
deep subject for an “open” meeting. Did you feel that?’ 


‘ 


‘Not in the least,’ the first speaker assured him. ‘You 
talked so fluently and gave the points in such an interesting 
way that I did not think at all about the difficulty of your 
subject.’ 

“Well, as to that,’ and the young man laughed a little 
reminiscently, ‘I don’t see how I could have talked in any 
other way, than I did, especially on that topic. You see, | 
have been interested in that line of things for several weeks. 
I can’t tell you when any subject in any branch has attracted 
me more. In fact, I have spent all my spare time for three 
or four weeks in reading up interesting things on “ Person- 
ality.” When you are as taken up with a subject as all that, 
it is the most natural thing in the world to talk about it. I 
am so full of that subject that it is a relief to get a chance to 
give it to somebody else.’ 

“*Moral,’ said the girl, ‘keep yourself eternally interested 
to the limit, in some subject and then the impromptu talks, 
required at odd moments in Clio Society, will cease to be a 
fear and a torment,’ and they both moved away. 

“When you are as taken up with a subject as all that, it is 
the most natural thing in the world to talk about it.’ Some- 
how that sentence stayed with me and the more I thought 
about it, the more it seemed to throw new light upon the solu- 
tion of my language problems. In thinking it all out, I re- 
membered some very ‘illuminating things.’ One was the 
fact that the language work did not “take a slump” until 
about the middle of the year. As I ran over in my mind the 
list of the longer stories that I always dreaded as laborieus 
‘grinds’ there suddenly dawned upon my mind the reason 
why they were so hard to teach. Of course, that was easy to 
see now. Things were much less difficult in the fall, because 
the children were always so full of interest. This last fact 
was not hard to explain and that explanation gave me the 
first hint to work by. Every primary teacher knows that the 
work during the first month of a primary-school year is care- 
fully planned so that there will be the smallest possible gap 
between what the children do at home and what they will be 
asked to do at school. We always talk of home and home 
folks and plays and pets because that is what the children 
of primary age are most deeply interested in. What primary 
teacher has not been fairly enraptured by the spontaneity 
and enthusiasm with which little beginners always tell their 
thoughts on anything they know something about! My 
problem had now resolved itself into this How was I to 
fill. my little people so full of interest in one and all of the sub- 
jects that came under the language work, that they would 
speak right out of their enthusiasm and do it with enjoy- 
ment? Then there was the gradation of the work that musi 
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be planned out, step by step, with one end in view and that 
end, of course, the conservation, not of energy, but of interest.”’ 

“I have already given you the work for the first months. 
Now there remained the important task of making the transi- 
tion from the work on descriptions of objects to that of narra- 
tion. After a little close thinking, I originated some new games 
that helped us wonderfully, so much so, that I have used 
them ever since. Take them if you care to do so.” 

The visitor then took down the first one of the devices which 
the teacher called her “Riddle Games.” The initial step 
was much like the plan used before. The pupil selected 
described one of the pictures in the room and the others pointed 
it out from the description. After this became easy to do, a 
chosen boy or girl described the appearance, that is, personal 
features and clothing, of some child in the room and the other 
pupils found the child described from the details given. ‘This 
was varied by combining it with a few features of the old 
game of “‘policeman.” It was played in this manner: 

Select six or seven children and stand them in a row out 
in the front of the room, where they may ke very clearly seen 
by the other little folks. Have the children in their seats 
look very closely while the teacher counts ten, after which the 
line of pupils passes out into the hall. Select two children, 
one for the policeman and one for the parent who is seeking 
the lost child. The last named pupil approaches the police- 
man and says, “‘I am hunting for a very small girl with blue 
eyes and brown hair, braided into two long braids. She 
wore blue hair ribbons and a blue and white woolen dress 
trimmed with small blue and white buttons. Her shoes and 
stockings were brown, etc.” At the close of this description, 
the policeman goes: out into the hall and brings in the lost 
child, identified by means of the detailed description. ‘After 
a while,” said the teacher, “shorten the observation time by 
limiting the count to eight, then six, and lastly four.” 

The next step or change of the “Riddle Game” took up 
the common domestic animals. Here was the first attempt 
of the children in describing something not directly before 
them. A child, either alone or one of a line of several pupils, 
gave his riddle in this manner: ‘I ama small animal. My 
body is long and rather slender. I have a black, smooth, 
silky coat, a long tail and two bright eyes as yellow as gold. 
I have four feet with long curved claws, hidden away at the 
end of each toe. I catch mice and love to drink milk. I 
make two sounds. I can purr and mew. What is my 
name?” The pupil who guesses the name correctly in turn 
becomes the impersonator and so the game is carried on 
—‘‘and,” admonished the teacher in giving her final word 
of instruction in relation to this device, “if the pupils are not 
checked, they will act out the movements of the animal and 
even attempt to imitate its cry. Better than this, they will 
often surprise you with the number of close observations 
they have made and especially so in relation to the habits 
of animals and birds. They will tell you just how the squirrel 
sat when they saw him eat an acorn one day, and illustrate 
the description with all the gravity in the world. The freer 
they are in playing, the greater will be the results and their 
enjoyment in this game, which is almost always the favorite 
one.” 

The “Animal Game” was varied by substituting the wild 
for the tame animals. This, so the teacher testified, was 
always intensely interesting, especially to the first-grade boys. 
The children, who had not seen very many of the circus wild 
animals, were often helped out by using good animal pictures, 
first, giving descriptions with the picture before them, and last, 
giving the same details with the pictures removed. 

During the months of October and November, the riddles 
were changed and became “vegetable riddles,” the children 
giving them in this way. “I am a vegetable. I am bright 
red and grow on a big green vine. The vine is propped up 
with sticks when I begin to grow large and heavy. I am made 
of thin skin, a fleshy, red pulp and many seeds floating about 
in clear juice. I am boiled, scalloped or made into soup. 
What am I?” Here, too, so the teacher warned, the children 
would actually go through the motions of preparing and 
cooking the vegetables, that is, if the school-room atmosphere 
were free enough to eliminate all sense of restraint. After 
the vegetables had served their turn, fruit was substituted 
and the fun went merrily on. Even after this stage of the 
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work was past, the children always enjoyed going back at 
times to the old, much-loved “Riddle Games.” During the 
winter, they asked their riddles, using trees and hot-house 
flowers as subjects. Later on in the spring the wild flowers 
were introduced into the work. 

After the riddles, the teacher explained her “Trade Game.” 
This was an advance step, since it brought in the greater use 
of imagination while it still utilized the old ideas of guessing. 
The children were told to choose a trade and then they were 
called upon, one at a time, to describe their work. The form 
of this description was as follows. “My name is Mr. Brown. 
I have a little shop down town. I work with a leather apron 
tied about my waist. My tools are sharp, curved needles, 
waxed thread, small wooden pegs and a neat little hammer 
that goes ‘rap-a-tap-tap.’ What am I?” Answer. “You 
are a shoemaker.” Here again, it was the natural and general 
thing for the children to accompany their description by 
making the motions that illustrated it. 

“There is one more much-used game in here,” the teacher 
went on, closing her book, “but it had best come in later, 
that is, after we have considered the story-telling a little 
further. The stories, especially those presented in the first 
primary, ought to be chosen most carefully. In the begin- 
ning, they should be very short and full of action. A story 
that is suitable for this work, must fairly bristle with verbs. 
That is why it is such a good plan to begin with the fables.” 

“Which ones?” came the eager question and in reply the 
teacher named the following: 


t The Crow and the Cheese 6 Belling the Cat 

2 The Crow and the Pitcher 7 ‘The Ants and the Grasshoppers 
The Dog and the Image 8 The Wind and the Sun 

4 The Lion and the Mouse g The Stag and the Lion 

§ The Fox and the Stork 10 ©The Hare and the Tortoise 


“These, as you see,” remarked the speaker, “can be very 
effectively carried out into action. My experience and ob- 
servation both have taught me to believe that the children 
who make the best story-tellers are those who really see the 
events described as clearly as if they were actually taking 
place before them. It is much easier to visualize an action 
than a person, who is brought before the mind, detail by de- 
tail. This is also the reason that the stories should be short. 
It is far less of a task to-picture a short train of events than a 
prolonged course of action; therefore we ought, by all means, 
to teach very brief stories just at first. 

“Oh, yes, and here is another pet idea of mine. When 
the little people have learned three or four fables, it is great 
fun to have them acted out in pantomime. Carry the whole 
story through to the end and then ask those who have not 
been participating in the acting to tell which fable it is. 
Sometimes we have selected our actors and had the story 
illustrated, step by step, just as it wastold. In employing this 
device, a backward pupil will often be so carried away with 
his interest in the little drama, that he will surprise you by the 
smoothness and fluency of his story-telling. The use of the 
pantomime guessing game is of inestimable value to pupils 
who are not especially gifted with imagination, since it is 
much less difficult to bring before the mind something that 
has been there before, and in the case of boys and girls of 
this type, you have, by this bit of dramatizing, furnished a 
stock of remembered pictures upon which the pupil may 
draw at need. The fables are one continuous round of events 
and the movement centers about familiar things. The needs 
of the child-nature are satisfied by the swift, decisive action, 
for children do love to have ‘something happen.’” 

“When the fables have had their day, what then?” and the 
visitor reminded the teacher that it was getting late. 

“Then it is time for the story with the refrain,” was the 
quick answer. “You have heard about this before, I am 
sure, and, if you have ever taught primary children, you 
understand just how much they love to say the same thing 
over and over again. Every teacher knows the list of these 
stories from the ‘Little Red Hen’ to the ‘Three Bears,’ 
and not forgetting ‘Chicken Little,’ in which the little tots 
fairly revel. 

“The ‘Nature Myths’ should properly come in next,” 
the speaker hurried on, “but experience has shown me that 
the jump from the refrain-story to the more abstract nature- 
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myth is too large and, just here, we use our ‘ Imagination 
Game’ to bridge over the chasm. This device is the pride 
of my heart —so listen! I begin it by passing solemnly 
about the room and touching walls, doors, desks and various 
objects. I say, very impressively, pointing perhaps at a door, 
‘This is the gate to the park.? Then I touch a row of desks 
and inform the interested children, ‘Here is a row of trees, 
and,’ touching the next row of desks, ‘this is the other row, 
on the opposite side of the road.? Then I look upward and 
say, ‘I can only see tiny glimpses of the blue sky, because 
the branches meet and form a roof over my head. This is 
the lake,’ I go on, indicating a certain expanse of the school- 
room floor, ‘and this is a park seat.’ Before I finish, the 
window stick has become a beautiful oak tree, casting its ripe 
acorns, the kindergarten table has turned into the park 
pavilion and the hall has taken on all of the pretty features 
of a rustic arbor. ‘Then I begin the real train of events. I 
enter the door, step into the hall and pause a moment, go 
slowly up the aisle between the two rows of desks, seat myself 
for a time on the bench before the ‘lake’ and then go over to 
the corner under the oak tree, where I gather two hands full 
of acorns. As soon as I am through there are plenty of 
little people both eager and willing to tell me what I have 
been doing. They give me accounts of my actions in a sur- 
prisingly smooth and unconscious manner and then they 
take the game into their own hands. At first, they imitate 
my method of procedure almost exactly, but as time goes 
on, the originality of the different children displays itself in 
many quaint and amusing ways. For instance, a boy seated 
himself upon a bench one day, and then suddenly screamed 
and jumped up to inform us that a toad hopped out from 
under the seat and almost scared him to death. Another 
child walked over to a certain little girl’s desk, rapped on the 
top of it and when the occupant, entering at once into the 
spirit of the thing, said, ‘Come in,’ he removed his hat, stepped 
a trifle nearer and asked the little girl if she would like to go 
to the park. At this, a prolonged conversation occurred be- 
tween the little girl, a very imaginative child, and her sup- 
posed mother. Of course the child in her seat did the talking 
for both parties. At last she turned to the waiting boy with, 
‘All right, mother says that I can go,’ and the two started 
gaily off together. You may be sure that before their ex- 
cursion came to an end, they enjoyed a large number of re- 
markable adventures. During the time that we use this 
game, our school-room becomes a great number of things. 
It is the woods and we watch a large nutting party at its 
operations, or it is a farm, with anumber of most realistic ani- 
mals all carrying out their respective activities in a very true- 
to-life fashion. Sometimes it is the post-office or the grocery 
store or the meat market. As it suffers these rapid, kaleid- 
oscopic changes, our little imaginations develop by leaps 
and bounds until we are ready to enter into the fanciful at- 
mosphere of the nature stories. In the meantime, is the 
Language period an interesting part of the day’s work or no? 
All that needs to be done, in order to settle that question, 
is to drop into our room, when we are watching some lost child 
wandering about in the midst of a large enchanted forest 
and our hearts are fluttering with anxiety lest she fail to find 
the way out. In a moment you would see the reason why 
my boys and girls, all ‘like Language.’” 





While Stars of Christmas Shine 


While stars of Christmas shine, 
Lighting the skies, 

Let only loving looks 
Beam from our eyes. 


While bells of Christmas ring, 
Joyous and clear, 

Speak only happy words, 
All love and cheer. 


Give only loving gifts, 
And in love take; 

Gladden the poor and sad 
For love’s dear sake.— Sel. 
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Nature Study 
Excursions in the 
Primary Grades 


December 


me The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
< x = And busily all the night 

MAY Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 

Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm tree 
> Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 
—Lowell 


December is one of the happiest months for the children, 
for it brings to them Christmas and the Christmas tree. How 
many children there are and grown people, too, who do not 
know the name of this tree which helps so much to brighten 
the festal season! Yet how the children love it and all other 
trees of the evergreen variety! So while the interest is keen 
and there are so few living things in the out-of-doors, Decem- 
ber presents an ideal time for studying trees of the cone- 
bearing type. Almost every town has several varieties of these 
trees; but the teacher will have to look them up before 
planning her lessons. Only three weeks are planned, be- 
cause of the Christmas vacation. 


First Week 
Topic Evergreen Trees 
Type Pine and Spruce. 


First Excursion 

Before taking the children out for their morning walk, talk 
a little about Christmas and the tree. Have the children 
tell about different trees they have had. How do the ever- 
green trees differ from other trees they know? When there 
is time tell the children: ‘Why the Evergreen Trees Keep 
their Leaves all Winter” in ‘How to Tell Stories to Chil- 
dren,” by Sara Cone Bryant. 

When out-of-doors, take quite a long walk, and see how 
many different kinds of evergreen trees may be seen. Notice 
the variance in length of needle. If there is no snow on the 
ground, gather cones to be classified in the same way as were 
the oaks. 


Second Excursion 
Topic The White Pine, or any species of pine. 

This is one of our most beautiful evergreens. The long 
slender needles look like really tiny darning needles. Count 
the number of needles in a package. The cones make one 
think of another kind of cone which the children like in sum- 
mer? What is it? What birds like this tree? Notice the 
scaly bark. What do you notice coming out from it? What 
do we call this? Do you think you could make maple sugar 
of this? Do you know what its use is? Explain how the 
pitch is gathered and converted into tar, rosin, and turpen- 
tine. Show samples of these different articles when you re- 
turn to the school. 


Third Excursion 
Topic The Spruce Tree. 

This is the tree most commonly used at Christmas time. 
The Norway Spruce is a good hardy type and is quite com- 
mon. Notice the thick mode of branching. Compare with 
pine tree in: 
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(a) Shape. 
(b) Height. 
(c) Cone. 


(d) Length of needle. 
(e) Arrangement of needles. 


Do you see any sap coming from this tree? Why is this a 
better tree to use at Christmas time than the pine tree? 


Second Week 
Topic Evergreen Trees. 
Types Hemlock, Larch, Cedar. 

First Excursion 

Topic The Hemlock Tree. 

This is one of our most picturesque trees and one which is 
never forgotten when once learned. The branches are 
usually so low that the children can reach up and gather the 
cones from the tree. Notice that this tree is much more 
graceful than the others we have talked about. The leaves 
are quite flat and the tiny acorns appeal to any one. 

Second Excursion 

Topic The Larch Tree. 

This tree will be found on some one’s lawn as it is much 
used for ornamental purposes. Compare the feathery needles 
to those of the hemlock. Notice the difference in the tiny 
cone. Which of these two trees do you like better? Why? 

Third Excursion 

Topic The Cedar Tree. 

In the winter time this tree is a pleasing sight as it stands 
on the lawn in its dense foliage of green. When covered with 
snow or hoar-frost, it looks like a huge snowball. 

Give each child a tiny spray of the tree. Have him notice 
its fragrance. Tell how the wood is used in making chests. 

Notice the new form of leaf. Are there cones? What tree 
are they most like? What color is the bark ? _* the tree 
game to review the evergreens. 


Third Week : 
Topic Winter birds and their food-supply. 

First Excursion 

A trip to the woods. Keep the eyes open for birds. If 
the sun is shining, a number will be seen. In Northern 
Illinois, the birds seen will probably be the English Sparrow 
(always), Blue-jay, Nuthatch, Brown-creeper, and the Hairy 
and Downy Woodpeckers. A stray crow may also be found. 
Notice the bird tracks in the snow. Ask the children to 
count the birds on their way to and from school. What do 
they have to eat in the winter? When back to the school- 
house make plans for a Christmas tree for the birds. 

Have each child bring something. Pieces of bread, meat, 
suet, wheat and oat seeds are very acceptable. Last winter 
one little girl came with a long string of popcorn which she had 
dipped in syrup and then in canary bird seed. This not only 
made decoration for the tree, but was a splendid way to keep 
the seed from being covered with snow. 

Second Excursion 

Topic The Birds’ seed supply out-of-doors. 

This lesson makes a lasting impression on little children 
and creates in them a desire to feed the birds each morning. 

Go to a deserted place where there are old weeds. Search 
among them and see how many seeds are left. Attempt to 
identify the weeds. Sometimes a great many weed-seeds 
may be found; too often very few. If a grove or woods is 
near, go there and see what the birds of the woods are finding 
to eat. With very little talking the children are brought 
to realize how hungry the birds become, and they soon be- 
gin to do their part in taking care of them. 

Third Excursion 

Tapic Preparing of the birds’ Christmas tree. 

During the entire week the children have been bringing 
their “offerings” for the birds. Each child takes his own 
little gift with him. A small tree has been selected in a 
sheltered spot. If there are many things, two trees may be 
used. The grain is scattered on the snow. Pieces of meat, 
suet and bread are tied on with string. The children may 
form circles around the tree and sing one of their Christmas 
songs. Then the tree is left for the comfort and happiness 
of the birds. 
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A Christmas Visit 


(A True Story) 
Maup ADELAIDE WRIGHT 


T was within a few days of Christmas, and all the boys 
I and girls in Miss Francis’s Kindergarten were counting 
the days to Santa Claus’ visit. They had learned some 
delightful songs about the jolly old fellow, and had 
heard many stories about his workshop and reindeer, and 
those mysterious trips up and down chimneys, but no story 
was quite such a favorite as the one about his pussy cat, and 
almost every day some one would ask Miss Francis to “ Please 
tell about Santa Claus’ cat.” 

They were very happy in anticipation of the Christmas 
tree, the Mother’s party, and their own various longings 
for dolls and sleds, and Miss Francis was just as much in- 
terested as they, as she too loved Santa Claus; still she was a 
bit worried for fear Christmas was going to mean for them 
only receiving and not giving. She had taught them that 
Thanksgiving was an “I thank you day,” and Christmas 
was an “I love you day,” and when all was still and their 
little sweet voices sang very softly that most beautiful of all 
the carols, the “Holy Night,” it seemed as if they must feel 
the blessed peace which filled her own heart. 

But alas! peace does not belong to childhood, and ‘visions 
of sugar plums danced in their heads,” and her reverie 
was generally interrupted by demands for the Santa Claus 
songs. “My babies must get the real spirit of Christmas 
more into their hearts! but how?” she sighed. 

Several ways suggested themselves, but none of them seemed 
to be attainable, until the next morning, when a happy thought 
came to her, and after the morning devotions and greetings 
were over, she said, “I have something lovely to tell you!” 
which immediately commanded perfect attention, for had not 
all their jolly parties and excursions always been preceded 
by those very words? 

“T know a dear lady,” continued Miss Francis, ‘‘ who will 
not have any jolly Christmas. She won’t see any tree, and 
she won’t hear any carols, or see any happy little children, 
for she is ill in bed and can never get out of it again. Now I 
have a plan. Wouldn’t it be splendid to surprise her a few 
days before Christmas, and carry a little Christmas tree, and 
all the things to put on it?” 

“© yes!” said many little voices; “And I'll carry my dollie 
to see her,” said one sympathetic little girl; ‘‘And I’ll take 
‘Gyp,’” said the biggest boy. “I am afraid we can’t take 
‘Gyp’ dear”; said Miss Francis, “‘as he might jump on the 
bed and frighten her. Just think, little children, how dreadful 
it would be if you had to stay in bed all the time, as this poor 
woman does! Wouldn’t you be glad to have some one come 
to see you? But how to get there! That is what puzzles 
me; it is too far for you to walk, even though we take the 
car part way.” 

“TI know, Miss Francis!” said Robert, who was generally 
the spokesman for the class, ““my papa’s got an auto, and 
I know he'll let us take it — but we can’t all go in it,” looking 
ruefully around at the crowded circle. 

Miss Francis looked lovingly at him, as he was always 
her inspiration. “Yes, dear, that would be splendid, but 
your papa is a doctor and must have his auto to take him 
to see sick people; but you have given me an idea, and 
wouldn’t it be fun for us all to go in autos? I know some 
kind people here in town who, I am sure, would loan us their 
cars. Would you like to go that way, children?” 

Would they! The very suggestion filled them with wriggles 
of delight, for with the exception of the Doctor’s little boy, 
it is doubtful if any one of them had ever been in an auto. 

“© Miss Francis, kin Hazel an’ me go?” said the only 
little colored boy, who couldn’t believe that an auto ride 
was possible for Hazel and him. “Yes, indeed, dear, we will 
all go,” said Miss Francis, rising from her chair; “and now 
we must go to work, for the clock says we are not paying 
attention to him and we should have been at our tables five 
minutes ago.” 

The next few days were busy ones for the whole Kindergar- 
ten, for they had much work to do to get ready for both trees. 

Thursday dawned bright and sunny, and Jack Frost had 
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covered the ground with a light feathery snow, which added 
to the Christmas feeling, for a green Christmas is always 
disappointing to little folks. 

Was there ever anything in childhood so hard to do as to 
“sit still, until it’s time to go!” By the time the morning 
greetings were over, and the several bundles of decorations 
and gifts made by the children had been given to those who 
could be trusted to take care of them, the first big car came 
whirring up to the school, and was soon followed by six others. 
O the wriggles of delightful anticipation, as the chauffeur of 
the first car, in his big bearskin coat, came in to see if there 
was anything he could carry out to the car. When he saw 
the children, and the little fir trees standing so jauntily in their 
midst, his face was covered with smiles, for he had little folks 
of his own at home. 

Robert’s mamma had come in one of the cars, to help look 
after the children, and soon they were all stowed away, warm 
and cosy, with the little fir tree on the seat of the first car, 
and Hazel and Earl sitting beside Miss Francis, their little 
black faces shining with joy. 

It was quite a long ride to the home of the sick lady, and 
many were the smiles on the faces of the passersby, as they 
saw the six big cars packed so full with happy children, and 
heard the chattering and laughing as they sped by. 

The Invalid was lying in bed, propped up by her pillows, 
and all alone; thinking, no doubt, of the happy Christmases 
she used to know in faraway England, when she was surprised 
to see six big touring cars coming down the street and 
stopping at her door. Suddenly the door opened, and in 
came a host of little children, saying, “Merry Christmas! 
Merry Christmas! we have come to bring you a Christmas 
tree!”’ at the same time throwing off hats, coats and mittens. 

Sure enough! after them came the little tree, and it was 
set up on the table, and some of the children went to work 
to trim it with bright chains and balls and shining stars, while 
others helped Robert’s mamma hang wreaths in the windows, 
and decorate the room with greens, before = astonished 
lady could say a word. 
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Miss Francis went to the bedside, and said, “My Babies 
wanted to bring you some of their Christmas cheer, and I 
knew you would be glad to see them.” 

When the little tree was shining with all its decorations, 
they all sat on the floor beside the bed and sang the jolly 
Santa Claus songs. The little girl who had brought her 
dolly said, “Don’t forget to tell the Kitty story”; so Miss 
Francis told about the pussy who keeps house with Santa 
Claus and wakes him every Christmas Fve in time to start 
off with his reindeer to fill the stockings of all the little boys 
and girls in the world. 

Then they all stood up and sang very softly and sweetly, 

Holy Night! Silent Night! 
All is calm; all is bright; 
Round the Holy Mother and Child, 
Holy Baby, sweet and mild; 
Rest in heavenly Peace! 

As the last strains died away, tears of happiness and 
“Heavenly Peace,” rained down the face of the sick lady, 
and she said; “O thank you, dear little children! It is 
many years since I have seen so many little children, and 
many more years since I have seen a Christmas tree.” 

One of the neighbors had come in to see what this unusual 
excitement in their quiet neighborhood might mean, and re- 
membering the graphaphone in the kitchen, set it going. 

Instantly all the children disappeared in the direction of the 
music, and Miss Francis and Robert’s mamma were left to 
have a quiet little visit with the Invalid, and helped her to 
open the packages the children had brought her. 

Very soon the cars returned, and there was a great hunt 
for coats, caps and mittens. 

Every boy and girl went to the bedside to say good-bye, 
and then they were stowed away in the cars and whirled away 
on the longest road home. 

It was a happy day for every one, and when Miss Francis 
left the Kindergarten that day, she felt that her Babies’ 
Christmas would surely be happier on account of the good 
cheer they had cafried to one “shut in.” 





MONTH BY MONTH PICTURE LESSONS 


The Sistine Madonna 


(Painting by Raphael Sanzio) 
JENNIE ELLis Krysor 


month, we are using the greatest embodiment in the 

world of art of the universal idea of motherhood. Even 

very young children are quick to respond to the love 
expressed in all pictures of the Madonna and they will not 
soon tire of looking at many pictures of this subject. I know 
of no more helpful and entertaining work for classes of young 
children than conversation on a goodly variety of these pic- 
tures. In this work many of Raphael’s Madonnas should 
be shown in order to impress children that he is par excellence 
the painter of the Madonna. For this work I would sug- 
gest the following: “Madonna della Sedia,” “La Belle 
Jardiniere,” ‘Madonna of the Goldfinch,” “Madonna 
Foligno,” and “ Madonna of the Fish.” 

An interesting exercise and one which would cultivate the 
ability of young children to observe details would be to set 
them to naming everything to be found in the picture. At 
once they would point out the six figures so prominent. 
Notice how many observe the background of angel faces, 
the tower back of and to the side of St. Barbara, the tiara 
below St. Sixtus and the halo above his head. Each of these 
minor details furnishes a starting point for interesting and 
instructive language work. 

I would suggest that for a large picture for the school-room, 
an edition of the “Sistine Madonna” .which gives merely 
the Madonna and Child, half length, is less ecclesiastic and 
therefore more desirable. For purposes of study, however, 
the whole picture is necessary and interesting in every detail. 

The following description of the ‘Sistine Madonna” is 
reprinted from “Raphael,” in the author’s “Great Artists,” 
published by the Educational Publishing Company: 

“In every Madonna we have described, we have had to 


[ using the ‘“‘Sistine Madonna” as our supplement this 


use freely the words lovely, great, beautiful, but one there 
remains which, more than any other, merits all these titles 
and others in addition. It is the ‘‘Sistine Madonna” in the 
Dresden Gallery. It was the last picture painted wholly by 
Raphael’s hand. It was painted originally as a banner for 
the monks of St. Sixtus at Piacenza, but it was used as an 
altar-piece. In 1754, the Elector of Saxony bought it for 
forty thousand dollars and it was brought to Dresden with 
great pomp. People who know about pictures generally agree 
that this is the greatest picture in the world. 

“Let us see some of the things which it contains — no 
“one can ever tell you all, for as the years increase and your 
lives are enlarged by joy and by sorrow, you will ever see 
more and more in this divine picture and feel more than you 
see. Two green curtains are drawn aside and there, floating 
on the clouds, is the Virgin full length, presenting the Child 
to the world. It is far more than a mother and a child, for 
one sees in the Madonna a look suggesting that she sees 
vaguely the darkness of Calvary and the glory of the resurrec- 
tion. This is no ordinary child, either, that she holds, for 
He sees beyond this world into eternity and that His is no 
common destiny—at least, one feels these things as we gaze at 
the lovely apparition on its background of clouds and innu- 
merable angel heads. St. Sixtus on one side would know 
more of this mystery, while St. Barbara on the other is dazzled 
by the vision and turns aside her lovely face. Below are the 
two cherubs, the final touch of love, as it were, to this mar- 
vellous picture. It is said that the picture was completed 
at first without these cherubs and that they were afterwards 
added when Raphael found two little boys resting their arms 
on a balustrade, gazing intently up at his picture. 

“This painting has a room to ‘itself in the Dresden Gallery, 
where the most frivolous forget to chat and the thoughtful 
sit for hours in quiet meditation under its magic spell. One 
man says, ‘I could spend an hour every day for years looking 
at this picture and on the last day of the last year discover 

some new beauty and a new joy.’” 
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Blackboard Drawing by Harrret RoBinson 


Combination of Paper Cutting 
and Blackboard Drawing 


ANNE Durr 
A Morning ‘Talk 


THE SHEPHERD AND His FLock 


HE shepherd had many sheep to care for. There 
were black sheep, white sheep, and baby sheep. The 


little lambs were easily hurt and were often lost. 
Their legs were weak and their wool caught in the 
brambles. 

The shepherd often lifted them out of the bushes with his 
crook and tenderly carried them over the rough roads. 

One day just about sunset the shepherd dog came barking 
and barking. He was trying to tell his master something. 
The shepherd looked toward the woods. He saw a lamb 
caught among some dead branches. He went over quickly 
and threw the branches aside with his crook. 

But away off in the woods lay a baby lamb too weak to walk. 
The mother sheep was far away too and she was calling, 
‘‘Baa! baa!” It was dark among the trees and her baby 
was lost. It didn’t even cry to tell its mother where it was. 
The mother ran among the flock from one baby lamb to an- 
other. They were not hers. They would not answer her 
call. Each one was quietly grazing at its mother’s side. 

Soon some of the sheep had crossed the road where they 
found very sweet clover to eat, others were grazing at the 
edge of the woods, and among the trees a few were nibbling 
tender leaves from the lowest branches. 

The dog came again with a bound, looking right into his 
master’s eyes. ‘‘Are any of my flock lost?” said the shep- 
herd to the dog. ‘“‘Bow-wow-wow!” said the dog. He ran 
toward the thick woods, followed by the master. The shep- 
herd left the ninety and nine sheep to the mercy of the ene- 
mies and hastened to find the one that was lost. At last 
when he had gone a long way he found the only lamb among 
his flock that had a black head, black front legs, and a white 
back with white hind legs. The poor little lamb was lost in 
the tall bushes. The shepherd lifted it very carefully with his 
crook and tenderly carried it under his arm. 

He “went on his way rejoicing because the sheep that was 
lost was found.” He hastened down the road toward home 
followed by the faithful dog and the mother sheep. 


Nearing the fold he opened the door, called his family and 
said, ‘‘ Rejoice with me for I have found the sheep which was 
lost.” 


EXPLANATION OF THE PICTURE 


This shepherd morning talk was given to the first grade 
children as a preparation for Christmas, awakening an inter- 
est in the care of the shepherd for his flock. 

The blackboard drawing was done by the teacher, using 
charcoal to give the soft tones. It was blended with the 
fingers: The pupils cut the sheep freehand from soft paper. 

Notice the comparative size of the sheep and the character 
shown in their action and attitude. The artistic arrangement 
was directed by the children. 

While pasting the sheep on the blackboard, they were 
anxious to have the lambs eating grass by the mother sheep’s 
side. There is a quiet, peaceful atmosphere among the 
sheep that are not interested in the lost lamb. 

The father sheep on the other side of the road looks 
anxiously after the shepherd and the baby. The mother is 
running and calling “Baa! Baa!” The faithful dog is 
following, very happy. 

These suggestions have brought the life and action into the 
children’s cutting and have created a motive for the picture. 
To them it was a real picture of a real event. 

There were trials, disappointments and success in their 
cuttings. They were all working for the same purpose with 
a family unity. 

The dog had to have his tail pasted on and many sheep’s 
legs did not look right and had to be mended. The feeling, 
“‘so far, so good,” pervaded the atmosphere and finally won 
the best effort of all. 

The pupil who cut the dog indicated by its tail that it was 
sad. 

The class, not satisfied, tried to cut a tail which would show 
happiness. Soon one little lad said, ‘‘This tail will do, it’s 
the way my dog looked.” The tail was then pasted on the 
tailless dog with the approval of all. 

With the kindergarten and first grade pupils, a lesson 
should be so planned that there is a unit of work at the close 
of each period. The children must feel the completeness of 
effort before changing to another subject. 

In the above illustration the pupils did not cut nor were 
they able to count ninety and nine sheep, so at the close of the 
cutting period this suggestion was satisfying: ‘‘Children, 
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where are the rest of the sheep?” The answer will invari- 
ably be given, “In the woods.” 

The unit is felt, the work is a pleasure. The satisfying 
sense of completion may be realized at any moment, when the 
time for the recitation is up and the children have to stop cut- 
ting in-the illustrating of the following or similar subjects: 


First Grade 
Hark! Hark! the Dogs Do Bark! 
There Was an Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. 
Monday’s Washing on the Line. 


Second Grade 
The Village Blacksmith. Longfellow. 
The Pied Piper. Browning. 
The Swing. Sievenson. 
At Easter Time. Lucy Wheelock. 
The Bell of Atri, Longfellow. 





Primary Geography IV 


CHRISTIANA MOUNT 
(Book rights reserved) 


Coast 


T do you mean by the surface of the earth? 

W (Develop by calling attention to the surface of the 

blackboard, the surface of a book.) If you take a 

walk why do you find it easier to walk in some 

places than in others? When you coast in winter where 

do you go? Why don’t you go on some of the other streets? 

What can you say about the surface of the land near where 

you live? The surface of the earth is just like the surface of 

the earth near you. Some of it is high; some of it is low. 

What do you call land that is smooth and flat? (Give term 
level.) 

What does water do to the land? What kind of land can 
it wear away easily? 

If we go down to the ocean we shall find that the water has 
washed away the soft places so that the land looks something 
like this (draw an irregular line). The ocean takes sand from 
one place and piles it up in another. This land that borders 
upon the ocean is the coast. 

Trace the coastline on the map. Find a coastline that you 
think is made of soft soil. Find one made of hard soil. How 
do you know? Which has the better harbors? Which has 
the larger cities? Why? 


Summary — Land bordering upon the ocean is the coast. 


Land even with the sea is said to be at the sea level. 
Land a short distance above the level of the sea is lowland; 
land far above the level of the sea is highland. 


Hits 


Refer to the irregularity of the land surface. Bake an 
apple without removing the core. Elicit the fact that the skin 
of the apple has been wrinkled by the heating and subsequent 
cooling of its surfaces. (Longman’s “Pictorial Geography 
Reader” has an excellent lesson on this subject.) The earth 
has grown thin because it has lost heat, although it is still hot 
inside — hot springs, volcanoes, etc. Its skin or crust is 
larger than the inside, so it wrinkles. The wrinkles make 
the earth’s surface uneven. See whether you can tell me what 
part form the mountains and the valleys. 

What kind of soil would the rain wash away easily? Speak 
of influence of air, frost, etc., upon surface. 

Soft rocks and soil are worn away more easily than hard. 

If there is a hill near the city or town the work will be com- 
paratively easy as a reference to it will be sufficient. In a 
level country if the teacher is without a sandboard, she will 
have to resort to the blackboard. Draw a nearly level 
line on the board, then a slight elevation, or tell the pupils 
to let their desks represent level land. Then place a book 
on the desk to form a slight elevation. 

Air on a hill is purer than in the lowland. 

Olden time castles were built on hills so that the people 
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in the castle could spy the enemy. It was also more difficult 
for the enemy to attack the castle if it was on a hill. 

A slight elevation of land is a hill. 

Land a little higher than the surrounding country is a hill. 

Show pictures. 

MowunrtTAINS 

What is a hill? Try to think of a very high hill, Draw a 
hill. Now draw one as tall as the blackboard. Notice the 
difference between the two. We call the taller of the twoa 
mountain. Show picture of mountains. You may put your 
hands together to form a hill, to form a mountain. 

Let us climb up this mountain. We call the foot, the base. 
What do we cali the part between the top and the base? 
Supply the word slope. Show me the foot of the hill. Of 
the mountain. Show me the slope of the hill. Of the moun- 
tain. If we keep on climbing we shall reach the top. Another 
name for top is the summit. Some mountains are so tall that 
they have snow on the summit all the time. They also have 
clouds around these summits. Some mountains have such 
a gentle slope that they are easy to climb. Others are so 
steep that it is impossible to climb right up, so the people 
seek out the best way. Called mountain passes. Railroads 
choose ‘the mountain passes for their trains to go through. 

A very high elevation of land is a mountain. 


Uses of mountains 

Give motion to the water so that it will flow down and give 
water to the lowland, furnish water power. The snow and 
springs on the mountains help to feed the streams. 

Mountains furnish soil to the valleys. Soil washed down by 
rain. 

Review condensation. 

Clouds touch the cold tops of mountains and turn into 
waterdrops and fall as rain. 

Name some things we get from the inside of the moun- 
tains. 

Why do sick people go to the mountains? 

What do you think will grow on mountains? Speak of 
timber line. 

What do you think the people do for a living on the moun- 
tains ? 

Show how mountains are marked on maps. 


A PEAK 


How many have ever seen a church with a tall spire? 
Some mountains stand alone just like the church spire. When 
a mountain stands alone it has the same name as the front or 
pointed part of a little boy’s cap. How many can tell what 
that is called? 

Sometimes the top part of the mountain is called the peak, 
too. 

Show pictures of mountain peaks. 


Summary — A single mountain is a peak. A single moun- 

tain top is a peak. 
A Group 

Tell one of the pupils to select a half dozen of her class- 
mates. Send them to the front of the room. Tell them to 
stand as if the six were talking toeach other. What do we 
call a number of people standing together? A number of 
mountains standing together have the same name. 

Show picture of a group of mountains. Allow the children 
to arrange themselves the same way. Select a tall one for a 
peak, a small one for a foot hill. 


Summary — Several peaks together form a group. 


A RANGE oR CHAIN 
Send several children to the front of the room. Tell them 
to stand in an irregular row. Join hands. What did you 
form? (A line.) When we string beads together, what do 
we form? (A chain.) A line of mountains has the same 
name. 


Summary — A line of mountains is a range or chain. 


Locate mountain ranges on the map. It is not necessary 
for the children to know the names of the mountains. The 
aim is the a ility to interpret maps. 
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MOwNnNTAIN SYSTEM 


What is a river system? What would you call several 
mountain ranges together? (Place several lines of children 
so that they give the general idea of a mountain system.) 
Show pictures of mountain systems. 


Summary—Several mountiin ranges together form a moun- 
tain system. 


Locate on maps. 
REVIEW 
It is an excellent plan to ask the pupils to impersonate the 


various mountain forms. A short child will do for a hill; 
a tall one for a mountain, etc. 


A VoLcANOo 


How do we know that the earth is still hot inside? Refer 
to lesson on the hill. How many remember how the skin of 
the apple spilt open? Why did it do so? Apple may have 
been comparatively cool outside, but retained much of its heat 
inside. Steam caused it to split. In the same way the earth 
has cooled outwardly, but there is still a great deal of heat in 
some places. When the steam, hot mud and ashes have col- 
lected the force of the steam sometimes causes a crack or hole 
in the earth’s crust. (Crack in a jar caused by something 
hot being put into it. 

This hole is called a volcano. It is really one of the earth’s 
chimneys. Sometimes there are many cracks through which 
the ashes, melted rock or lava flow. Rocks are sometimes 
thrown out ranging from the size of an apple to some as large 
as a man’s body. Ashes so fine that they sift through every- 
thing. Sometimes shells are thrown out. What does that 
show? The opening does not send out fire. It is only 
the reflection of the hot lava upon the steam, ashes and gas. 
Compare to fire shining upon the hearth. 

A volcano is not necessarily a mountain. The matter which 
is thrown up will k.-lp to build the cone higher. 

Experiment — Box with hole in cover. Sprinkle sand above. 
Notice the way the sand falls around the hole. 

In time a hill or mountain will be formed from the matter 
thrown up by the volcano, , 
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Notice the shape of the top. Crater means cup. Can you 
tell.me why the top is called a cup? 

Pictures. 

Kinds: living, sleeping, dead. 

Sulphur and pumice obtained from volcanoes. 


Pumice the 
froth of the lava. 


Summary — A hole in the earth’s surface out of which steam, 
lava and hot ashes are, or have been, thrown is a volcano. 


The account of the eruption of Vesuvius, written by Pliny 
and incorporated by Bulwer Lytton in “The Last Days. of 
Pompeii,” never fails to interest the children, even those of 
the third grade. 

GENERAL SUMMARY 

Land bordering upon the ocean is the coast. 

Water wears away the land. 

An irregular coastline affords the best harbors. 

Good harbors bring commerce; commerce brings a larger 
population. 

Land even with the sea is at the sea level. 

Land a little above the level of the sea is lowland. 

Land far above the level of the sea is highland. 

The earth contains a certain amount of heat. 

The shrinking and cooling of the earth’s crust has caused 
the irregularities in its surface. 

A slight elevation of land is a hill. 

Land a little higher than the surrounding country is a hill. 

A very high elevation of land is a mountain. 

Mountains cause the water to flow rapidly so that it fur- 
nishes water-power. The snow and springs on the mountains 
feed the streams. Mountains furnish soil for the valleys. 
Condense the clouds and cause rain. Give health to many 
sick people. Furnish mineral wealth. 

A single mountain is a peak. A single mountain top is a 
peak. Several peaks together form a group. 

A line of mountains is a range or chain. 

Several ranges together form a mountain system. 

A hole in the earth’s surface out of which steam, lava and 
hot ashes are or have been thrown is a volcano. Sulphur 
and pumice are obtained from volcanoes. 
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Two Years in Arithmetic 


ALIcE Day PRATT 


Tables 
TT" learning of the four remaining tables, the ‘‘8’s,” 


“‘9’s,” “10's,” and “11’s,” was made pure memory 


work, that is, they were learned as numbers abstractly. 


rather than concretely (as applied to things). as 
previously. : 

Throughout the entire year the learning of tables was 
alternated with the work in addition, subtraction, etc., care 
being taken that no one subject should become monotonous. 

Oral drill and oral problems were used daily. 

No facts were considered as “known” unless answers 
could be instantly given ‘‘as one would give one’s own name 
when called for.” 

The following are typical drills and problems illustrative 
of the entire year’s work: 


30+ 5 = 4Oo+ 5 = 50 + 10 = 
aS 2 es eS a 
30 + O= 40 + 10 = 54+ O0= 
30 + 10 = 40+ 8 = 544+ 9= 
33 + 11 = 42+ O6= §§ #31 = 
ot a ia Bas $3.7 25 * 
32 + 8 = 44+ 11 = 56+ 8 = 
32+ 4= 44+ 4= i = tare 
a 3 45 #4\5 > 60 + 6 

s+ 7= 45+ 9= oe 5 
36+ 3= 48+ 4= 60 + 10 = 
36 + 12 = 48+ 8= 60 + 12 

36 + 9g = 48+ 6= 67+ 7 = 
36 + 6 = 48 + 12 = 63 + 9g = 
66 + 6 = 49+ 7 = 64+ 8= 
66 + 11 = 84 + 12 = 108 + 9 = 
7Oo + 10 = 8+ 7 = 108 + 12 = 
70+ 7 = 88:+ 11 = 110 + 10 = 
72+ g= 8 + 8 = 110 + If = 
724+12= go + Q9= I20 + 10 = 
72+ 6= go + 10 = 120 + 12 = 
72+ 8 = 96 + 8 = I2I +1l= 
7+ 7= 96 + 12 = 132 + 11 = 
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80 + 10 = 99 + 11 = 132 +12= 
80+ 8 = 100 + 10 = 144 +12= 
100 + 20 = 
100 + 25 = 
8X44+14+3Xu1= 
IX7—V+6X8 = 
12 X 12 —44 + 10— 10 = 
SX 8—1+7XQ9gt9O+3712= 
9XgQ—1+ 10 Xiz2—6+9= 
7X4+24+5X7+37+5= 
12 X'11 —12 +.10 X 12 = 
4MX:4+2XQ9+ 5957+ 11 = 
8X7—-2+9X5§t+27+4= 
6X86+1+7X3+4+5= 
Dx £1 + GX 22-7 = 
746.4 7+:5+8+4+90= 
.to4:374P975=- 
6+6+8+2+9+5= 
9+4+34+8+2+4= 
8+8+6+2+90+3= 
7+74+8+84+5+3+6= 


Answer in complete statements, with ditto marks. 

How many children are 7 children + 8 children? 
How many children are g children + 6 children? 
How many children are 1o children + 9g children? 
How many children are g children + 7 children? 
How many children are 8 children + 5 children? 
How many children are 9g children + 4 children? 


How many cents are 7 cents + 6 cents? 
How many cents are 9g cents + 6 cents? 
How many cents are g cents + 9 cents? 
How many cents are 8 cents + 9 cents? 


How many pigs are 5 pigs + 4 pigs? 
How many pigs are 8 pigs + 6 pigs? 
How many pigs are 7 pigs + 3 pigs? 


If six marbles are taken from fifteen marbles, how many 
are left? 
If 8 are taken from 15? 
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If 7 are taken from 12? + eh 3 
If 9 are taken from 18? ay . 
If 6 are taken from 14? 
If 8 are taken ffom 14? 
If 7 are taken from 14? 
If 5 are taken from 12? 
If 6 are ‘taken from 13? . 
If 8 are taken from 17? 


Max earned 3 cents on Monday, 7 cents on Tuesday, 4 on 
Wednesday, 8 on Thursday, 6 on Friday, 5 on reer. 
How many cents had he on Saturday night ? 

Mr. Smith earned $12 in one week, $15 in another, $18 in 
another and $30 in another. 

How much did he earn in the five weeks? 

A train ran 125 miles in one day, 216 in another, 322 in 
another, 177in another. How far did it run in the four days? 

Mrs. Jones had 47 chickens and sold 34. ' How many 
had she left ? ‘ 

There are 31 days in January, 25 have passed. How many 
are left? 


Mr. Gray has 234 miles to walk. He has walked 188. / 


How many miles has he yet to walk? 

How many days in 6 weeks? (Set this down in 3 different * 
ways.) 

A little boy earned 25 cents a day. 
(Set this down in three ways.) 

There are 365 days in a year. 
(Do this in three ways.) 

Divide 24 marbles among 4 children. 
ways.) 


How many in 5 days? 
How many in 2 years? 


(Do this in two 


Divide $72 among 6 persons. 
Divide $444 among 4 persons. 
Divide $453 among 3 persons. 
Divide $652 among 4 persons. 
Divide $924 among 7 persons. 
Divide $756 among 9 persons. 


How many weeks in 84 days? 
How many weeks in 49 days? 
How many weeks in 35 days? 
How many weeks in 63 days? 
How many weeks in 56 days? 
How many weeks in 28 days? 
How many weeks in 42 days? 


How many dozen eggs in 144 eggs? 
How many dozen eggs in 132 eggs? 
How many dozen eggs in 84 eggs? 
Ho many dozen eggs in 96 eggs? 
How many dozen eggs in 108 eggs? 
How many dozen eggs in 60 eggs? 
How many dozen eggs in 48 eggs? 


Mary is 8 years old. How many times as old is Mr. Brown, 
who is 96? Mrs. Taylor, whois 64? Mrs. Lindley, who is 
32? Mr. Morris, who is 72? Mr. Morgan, who is 40? 
Annie who is 16? Mrs. Thomas who is 64? 

A music teacher earns $9 a day. In how many days can 
she earn $81? $108? $63? $36? $45? $27 $q0? $54? 

How many $ro gold pieces can I get for 100 one dollar 
bills? For go? For 120? For 60? For 20? For 50? 
For 80? 

It took a horseman 11 days to ride across the state. How 
many times could he cross it in 99 days? In 55 days? In 
77 days? In 121 days? In 33 days? In 132 days? 

The children were encouraged throughout the whole two 
years, to originate problems and were often allowed to pro- 
pound these to their classmates. 

Sometimes such directions as these would be given them: 


Make up a problem story about 17 — 9. 
Make up a problem story about 14 — 6. 
Make up a problem story about 2 + 7 + 9. 
Make up a problem story about 12 + 24. 
Mak= up a problem story about 8 X 25. 
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‘Make pr a problem story about 424° +8 
“Make up a problem story about 9 X 8. 
Make up a\problem story about'12 4. 
Make up a problem story about.8 <> 7. 


* Write ‘five questions about the 5's. 
“Write five’ questions about the 12’s. 
Write five questions about the 8’s. 
Wtite five questions about the 6’s. 


The following was a favorite form of drill. The various 
combinations, tables, etc., that had been memorized were 
written on slips of paper and were distributed (several to 
each) among the children. 

Each would rise in turn ‘and read one of his problems, 
giving the answer. This would be continued till all slips had 


-been exhausted. 








> +6 = 17-8 = 


9X5= 























> 








72+6= 144 + 12= 




















Another very popular exercise was “playing store,” followed 
by lessons similar to the following. 


cabbages at 5 cents = ? 
7 lbs. sugar at 6 cents = ° 
12 lbs. flour at 4 cents = ? 
4 gallons oil at 20 cents = 


3 dozen eggs at 10 cents = 
5 


5 china dolls at 5 cents = 

3 whistles at 3 cents = ? 

10 sticks candy at 2 cents = 

6 jumping jacks at 7 cents ? 
4 picture books at 8 cents = ? 


Flour at 4 cents per pound. 
Corn meal at 3 cents per Ib. 
Crackers at 5 cents per pkg. 

Oil at 20 cents per gal. 

Butter at 20 cents per lb. 

[eggs at 15 cents per dozen. 
Sugar at 6 cents per lb. 

Potatoes at 25 cents per peck. 
Spend five dollars. Make out bill 


A class of twenty intelligent children entering school at 
6 years of age could easily master the work of these two years. 
Whether it would, in all cases, be best for them to do so rather 
than employ a part of the time in other ways may be questioned. 

The same course might be extended, if desired, over two 
and one-half or three years. 





O Christmas Tree! 


O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 
What will you bear this year for me? 
Amid your candles’ sparkling sheen, 
Upon your spicy branches green, 
Already your delights I see, 

O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 


O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 
What shall your Christmas meaning be? 
That all the world shall glow and shine, 
With just such little lights as mine, 
That warm to other hearts I'll be, 

O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 


O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 
The fruits you bear shall mean to me, 
That pleasant words and smiles shall fall, 
The whole year long, like gifts, to all 
Of those I love and who love me, 
O Christmas tree! O Christmas tree! 
— Mary Bailey 
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The Christmas Story 


GERTRUDE I. BIGELOW 
S it not trve that many times the tree Christmas story 
which brings to the child a knowledge of the origin of 
that blessed day is made entirely subordinate to tke 
Christmas Fairy Story of Santa Claus? 

Now both of these stories have their place 
and each has its peculiar value in emphasiz- 
ing with the children the vital thought of the 
Christmas season—love and thoughtful- 
ness for one another. 

But let us strive in our classes during the 
Christmas season to first present the sacred 
story of the birth of the Christ Child (a story 
dear to the heart of every child when once it 
is told), and subordinate to this the fairy 
stories of the different countries. 

These legends of the Santa Claus and other 
Christmas stories of thoughtfulness for others 
and Christmas giving will most naturally 
follow the story of the first great gift to the 
whole world on the first glad Christmas Day;. 

In connection with these Christmas stories 
much drawing and construction work may 
be done of deepest interest to the children, 
and because of this fact, of the greatest bene 
fit to them. 

For example, in connection with the story 
of the Christ Child, the scene of the long 
journey of the wise men across the desert 
may be most attractively and simply worked 
out on the sand-table and each child may 
construct the same scene o=t of the paper to 
take home. 

First Give to every child hektographed 
copies of palm trees and wise men on camels 
to ke colored and cut out. 

Palm trees — green and brown. 

Camels and wise men — brown; tassels 
of bright colors. 

Second In a supervised drawing period 
take the class at a table in small sections 
(others at seat busy with drawing and 
cutting of camels, etc.) and wash in with 





light brown paint a 9 x 12” sheet of paper to represent the 
desert. 

Third ‘ake class in sections and wash in a 7 x 12” paper 
with light blue to represent the sky — when dry, teacher 
makes a 1 fold on one edge of this paper on which to put the 
paste 

















to 
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Fourth Pasting Lesson. 

Paste paper colored to represent desert onto paper colored 
to represent sky. 

Then they should be put away to press for a few days. 

Fijth Return papers to children. They paste on trees 
and camels. Then as a glorious surprise to all the teacher 
sticks one gold star up in the clear blue sky — thus complet- 
ing the scene represented and greatly delighting the children. 

Caution Before taking up any part of this construction work the 
teacher should make a model, just as the class is to make it, in order 
that she may realize the difficulties of the work and in order that the 
children may have a model to guide them in the placing of objects cut. 

The lesson then serves a double purpose —careful training in 
hand work and careful observation of the model. 

In flat washes such as are needed to represent the desert and sky 
the liquid paints are by far the most satisfactory. 


The 9 Chickens 


Harriet L. WepGwoop 





“Mother,” cried Kitty, running into the kitchen, “I know 
where Little Buff is.” 

Little Buff was a tiny yellow bantam hen that belonged to 
Kitty, and Kitty had not seen her for a week. 

‘‘Where is she, dear?” said Mother. 

“‘She has stolen her nest. Isn’t she a foolish biddy ?” 

“She certainly is,” said Mother. ‘Where did you find 
her?” 

“Just going through a knot-hole into the wood-house. 
Such a little hole! You wouldn’t believe she could go through.” 

““Could you see the nest?” asked Mother. 

‘Yes, you can see it through the knot-hole when you know 
it’s there. I went inside the wood-house and climbed up on 
the top of the wood and peeped down close to the wall, and I 
could see it from there. The sun shines in through the knot- 
hole. But I couldn’t reach it if my arm was twice as long.”’ 

“T don’t know what we can do with a brood of chickens at 
this time of year,” said Mother. “It’s going to be cold 
weather very soon now and they won’t be big enough to 
leave here alone when we go away at Christmas.” 

I know it,” said Kitty. ‘“She’s a silly little hen not to 
know the difference between spring and fall.” 

For the next week Kitty went every day to look at Little 
Buff, sometimes from the top of the wood-pile and sometimes 
through the knot-hole, though you couldn’t see much through 
the knot-hole and if you got too close Little Buff might peck 
at your eye; still you could see Buff’s yellow feathers, and 
one day Kitty saw something else. It was soft and downy 
and ever so pretty. It had little black eyes and a tiny bill. 
You never saw so tiny a chick. The next day there were 
more of them, and the next, until there were six in all — 
six funny, fuzzy little things, hardly bigger than walnuts. 

Mother made a home for them in a nice warm box in the 
house till they should be big enough to put out with the other 
chickens. But when Christmas came, and mother and father 
and Kitty wanted to go away to Uncle Ben’s, the chickens 
were still too small to be put out-of-doors. 

“If I put them out with the hens, they will die,” said 
Mother. “What shall I do with them? Oh, what a silly 
hen Little Buff was!” 

“T don’t want them to die, Mother,” said Kitty. ‘‘ Please 
let me take them with me.” 

And Kitty found a shoe-box and cut air-holes in the lid, 
and wrapped it with paper to make it warm; and into this 
box she put the six little chicks and took them away with her 
on the train. Little Buff was put out with the other hens. 

When Kitty came home, after Christmas, she brought 
with her a fine new bird-cage that Santa Claus had put on the 
Christmas tree for her. It was all wrapped up in paper, but 
you could tell what it was from the shape. Auntie May 
had promised Kitty a new bird, Dickie, a yellow canary, but 
Dickie was not in the cage —he was at Auntie May’s. Yet 
something inside the cage said, ““Peep-peep, peep-peep,” 
and a lady in the train said to another lady, ‘“‘ Just hear the 
little birds’ Kitty could not help laughing softly to herself, 
for inside the cage were the six little chickens. 

And this is a truly true story, for it happened to me when 
I was a little girl. 
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December 


When suns are low and nights are long, 
And winds bring wild alarms, 

Through the darkness comes the Queen of the Year 
In all her peerless charms — 

December, fair and holly-crowned, 
With the Christ Child in her arms, 





Third Year Number 


KaTE K. O’NEILL 
New Oral Work 
Csi by fives beginning with 1, 2,3, 4, 5. You will 


need five rings for this: 
The rings for counting by 2, 3 and 4 should be 
erased and children count without them. A good 
way is to count around the class each one giving a number. 
Work -rapidly and if a child misses, let him be seated and 
count it all later. This will secure good attention. 


OOOOO 


_ The division tables of 4 and 5 should be given now. Ob- 
jects might be used for beginning the 4’s, but not afterwards. 


4+4=1 tof4=1 
5+4=1-—I1 tof 5 = 1} 
6+4=1—2 fof 6 = 13 
7+4=1-—3 tof 7 = 1} 
8+4=2 tof 8 = 2 
Q9+4=2-—1 tofo = 2 
10+4=2—2 tof 10 = 23 
Il+4=2—3 t of 11 = 2} 
I12+4=3 tof 12 = 3 
i3+4=3-—1 t of 13 = 34 
to 48 + 4 to } of 48 
§$+5=1 +of s=1 
6+5=1—I1 tof 6= 1 
7+5=1—2 tof 7 = % 
8+5=1—3 tof 8 = 13 
9+5=1—4 tof 9 = 1% 
10+ 5 = 2 Lh of 10 = 2 
1I+5=-2—1 4 of 11 = 2} 
I2+5=2—2 bof 12 = 2% 
3+5=2—3 t of 13 = 2 
4e+5=>2—4 L of 14 = 2¢ 
to 60 + 5 to + of 60 


Be sure they see when dividing by 4 that but 3 can be left 
and by 5 only a remainder of 4. It is not necessary to spend 
much time on the fractional table, just enough so the children 
will see it is really the same as the division table. Have these 
tables thoroughly learned before giving examples with 4 or 
5 for a divisor. 

Give one lesson a week on easy concrete examples. At 
first do the work on the board yourself. Later send the chil- 
dren to the board. Insist upon everything being marked 
correctly. The very last of the month give a few for seat 
work. 

SAMPLE LESSONS 


John had 40 cents and spent 25 cents, how much did he 
have left? 


4o cents John had 
25 cents he spent 


15 cents left. Ams. 


Ina paid 50 cents for a book, 25 cents for paper and 15 cents 
for pencils. How much did she spend? 
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50 cents cost of the book 
25 cents cost of the paper 
15 cents cost of pencils 


go cents cost of all. Ams. 


Ardus had 14 pears, Marion had 3 times as many. How 
many had Marion? 


14 pears Ardus had 
3 


Ans. 
He gave Donald 4 of them. 


42 pears Marion had. 


Curtis had 120 marbles. 
How many had Donald? 


2) 120 marbles Curtis had 
60 marbles Donald had. Ans. 


Edna had go cents. She divided with Richard and Louis. 
How many cents had each? 


3)90 cents Edna had 


30 cents each had. Ans. 


Only give one kind at a time. Ask, “What do you want 
to find out?” “What will you do?” ‘What do you put 
down first?” “Next?” Pick to pieces and question until 
all are sure. Give small numbers, so there will be only the 
how to think of. Don’t ask them “why” nor for any analysis. 

Teach the children to read and write dollars and cents. 
Leave from one to ten cents until the last. Why? Because 
they are the hardest. Write “$ dollar mark” “. decimal 
point” on the board and leave all the month. 

Also put the following on the board and leave until all are 
sure of the terms, but do not teach any definitions. 


Subtraction: 
4624 Minuend 
2113 Subtrahend 


Addition: 
42) 





65 t Addends 


— 2511 Difference or 
128 Sum or Amount Remainder 


Division: 
Divisor 6)4216 Dividend 


Quotient  702—4 Remainder 


Multiplication: 
264 Multiplicand 
42 Multiplier 
528 
1056 Addends 
7 ,088 Product 


Ask questions about them. 
as you question. 

What are the terms in addition? 

What is the answer? 

What are the numbers to be added? 

How do we prove addition ? 

What are the terms in subtraction ? 

What is the number from which we subtract? 

What is the number to be subtracted ? 

Which is the larger number? 

Where do we write the minuend? 

Where do we write the subtrahend ? 

What is the answer called? 

How do we prove subtraction ? 

What are the terms in multiplication ? 

What is the number to be multiplied? 

What is the number by which we multiply ? 

Where do we write the multiplicand ? 

Where do we write the multiplier? 

What is the answer called? 

How do we prove multiplication when the multiplier is 
one figure? (They will have to do it over the same way 
until they can do short division.) 

How do you prove multiplication when the multiplier is 
more than one figure? 

What are the terms in division? 

What is the number by which we divide ? 

What is the number we divide? 

What is the answer. 


At first point to each answer 
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If anything is left over, what do we call it? 
How do you prove division when there is no remainder? 


When there is a remainder ? 


DIcTATION SEAT WorRK 


Number your papers to 5. Write the answers only. 
14+5+9+8+4 

argo ees $7: 

fe ee 

46X5+3+ 5. 

5 Joyce had 15 dolls. She broke 3, and gave away 2. 


Then baby broke 2 more. How many had she left? 

124546494748 +5. 

2 40+8xX5+7—8. 

3 14—-2—-7—3—2. 

4 9X 8&—2—rI10. 

5 Alada gave 2 cents for candy, 5 cents for peanuts, 10 
cents for a pad, and 5 cents for a pencil. How much did she 
spend ? 

Make the store work no harder but work more rapidly. 


SEAT WorK 
It ought not to be necessary to write “Prove every ex- 
ample”’ for the children should know by this time that the 
example is not finished if not proven. 


I 





Add Subtract Multiply Divide 
465 64,927 4839 2)92,847 
279 19,869 46 
847 — 
213 
2 
Add, Subtract and Multiply 425 and 321. 
Add the three answers. 
Write the last answer in words. 
3 
Write everything that makes: 
8, 14, 9, 18, 5 
4 
48 —7 48 +7 4X7 63-+ 7 
96 — 7 96 + 7 9X7 28+ 7 
13-7" J 13+ 7 11 X 7 as 
or | 72 +7 7% 7 rf il le 
84 —7 84+ 7 8X7 14+ 7 
65—7 a % 6Xj 49 +7 
34 — 7 34 + 7 3% 7 21+ 7 
2-5 29 + 7 a5 7 56 + 7 
eet 372 5X7 84+ 7 
16: 7 100 + 7 Io X 7 70. + 9 
5 


Add by 2’s beginning with 7. 

By 2’s beginning with 18. 

By 3’s beginning with 4. 

By 4’s beginning with 16. 

By 4’s beginning with 29. 

Copy by 5’s beginning with each number at the top of the 
Do as many as you have time for. 


rings. 


6 


Write the 4’s in Addition to 10 + 4. 

Write the 6’s in Subtraction to 14 — 4. 

Write the 9’s in Multiplication to 12 X 9. 

Write the 2’s in Dviision to 24 + 2. 

Copy as many of the 4’s and 5’s in division as you have 
time. 

7 

Multiply 64 by 10; by 100; by 1000; by 10,000. 
the answers only. 

Multiply 649 by 50; 724 by 200; 625 by 204: 2115 by 
3001. 


Write 
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8 
9+ 2 4 of 10 4X9 4 X 10 
5+ 3 4 of 6 6X 8 6X9 
7+2 4 of 8 ox 9 8 x 8 
6+ 3 40f 7 10 X II 10 X 12 
14 + 2 4 of 15 12X4 2X 5 
30 + 3 4 of 31 11 X 2 um x3 
17 + 2 4 of 18 7x3 7X4 
24 + 3 4 of 25 5X5 5 xX 6 
25 + 2 4 of 21 3X6 3X7 
32 + 3 4 cf 33 9 X 10 9 XII 
9 


62 + 18 + 14-— 25 — 16. 

236 + 847 + 926. 

943 X 73 

6421 + 4. 

What is the cost of 4 books at 19 cents each? 


10 

Write seventeen thousand, two hundred sixty-three. 

Write twenty-five dollars and fifgy cents. 

Write in words, 1216; $4.21. 

Gertrude had 50 cents and spent 14 cents. How much 
had she left ? 

May paid 19 cents for paper, 25 cents for a doll and 16 
cents for candy. How much did she spend? 


II 
26 + 148 + 175 + 97 + 4 + 13. 
goo — 235. 

896 X 204. 

2164 + 5. 

4 of 642. 
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12 

Write the even numbers to roo. 

Write the odd numbers to 99. 

Write two thousand, four hundred sixteen and one thou- 
sand three hundred five. Add them. Subtract them. Add 
the two answers. Multiply by 2. Write the last answer in 
words. 


13 
Multiply 6,954 by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 
many as you can. Do not prove. 


Do as 


14 


7293 + 2,3,4,5. Prove and write each answer in words. 


15 
Write the addition tables of 4 + 7,9 + 6,8 + 4,5 + 2, 
ae aa 
Subtraction tables of o — 7, 9 — 3, 2 — 8,6 — 5,4 —1. 
Write what makes o, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 


> 49 


10 
Write the terms for each example, also what kind of an 
example it is. 


624 752 493 2)9153 
125 123 13 4576 — I 
113 — —_— 
<9 629 1479 
862 493 
6409 
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Our Christmas Decorations 


ALCYONA JOHNSON 


* JE found a Santa Claus Corner a very pleasing decora- 
WV tion for our first grade room last year, and we pass 
the idea along with a description of our develop- 

ment of it. 

To assure a reading of the latter, we state here, that it 
furnished delightful seat work for those few trying weeks 
when Christmas is in the air, and interest in school matters 
is hard to secure. 

A door a few feet from a corner of one wall, and a black- 
board about as far away on the adjoining wall, left just the 
right sized space for us. 

Several yards of chain were made from strips of red, white 
and green paper. These were fastened from the door frame 
to the blackboard frame, forming six or eight lines across the 
corner. 

Then from papers and magazines pictures pertaining to 
Christmas were secured. Some old,Christmas cards were 
contributed, also. There were dozens of pictures, for every 
child wanted a share in making the corner beautiful. 

From these pictures, the very prettiest were selected and 
the coloring and cutting out of these kept us busy for several 
days. 

We had a beautiful star which was colored a golden yellow 
and then pinned in the center of the top chain. 

Many pictures of Santa Claus in black and white, when 
colored with bright crayons were charmingly transformed. 

The children delighted in dressing good Santa*in red or 
blue cap, coat and trousers, and putting a white border of 
fur about each. The Santas were so numerous that several 
had to be pinned on each chain. 

Pictures of dolls, trumpets, balls and all kinds. of toys, 
gayly colored, were hung on the chains. Some were pasted 
on the packs the Santas bore, and some on their arms. 

Here and there on the chains were hung stockings cut from 
bright colored papers. Each had a head pasted at the top, 
and the whole looked like a real doll in a real stocking. 

A fine sleigh drawn by reindeer, all carefully cut and pasted 
on the white roof of a cardboard house, was declared to be 
the prettiest of the many pretty things that hung in our 
“Santa Claus Corner.” 

The cornef”being finished we made a border for the front 
blackboard. 

At a meat shop, a big, big piece of butcher’s wrapping 
paper, the heavy golden brown kind, was secured for the 
asking. Each child was given a piece of this paper, in size 
5 x 8”. The upper half was colored blue to represent sky. 
The lower, in its natural color, was a sandy desert. 

On grayish wrapping paper, three camels of different sizes 
were drawn, each bearing a man. These were outlined by 
the teacher and cut by the children. 

When the men’s shawls were colored red, green, blue and 
yellow, and the pictures pasted on the sand, the effect was 
truly picturesque. 

A gold star on the blue sky guided each group. The pic- 
tures formed a long train across the blackboard, all faces 
being turned toward the large star in the Santa Claus Corner. 





A Christmas Surprise 


FLORA HARRISON 


Last year, as Christmas drew near, a certain little teacher 
tried to think of some treat for the last day before the holi- 
days for her pupils who were second and third grade children. 

There had been a program for the parents at Thanks- 
giving, so at Christmas she did not have the pupils make 
presents for their mothers and fathers. The drawing periods 
for several days were devoted to paper cutting and drawing 
suitable to the season; beyond that the little folks made no 
preparation at school for Christmas; but their teacher 
urged them to be present on Friday before the holidays. 
She wanted each one to be there. 

On Thursday. after school, one of the older boys tacked 
curtains made of dark red percale over the windows and 
covered the two transoms. The curtains were looped back, let- 
ting the light enter as usual, and the schoolhouse was closed. 

That night at home the teacher and her very loyal family 
made for each child a pretty paper package of candy and 
popcorn; and a half pound Christmas box was filled with 
animal cakes for each one. These were put in two baskets 
and carried to the schoolhouse early the next morning and 
covered with the teacher’s raincoat. 

School opened, the children seeing nothing unusual. After 
the morning exercises and the roll call, the teacher told the 
story of Christ’s birth as Saint Luke records it. This was 
followed by the reading of two Christmas stories. Some 
Christmas songs and some good-night songs were sung, and 
the teacher went about the room dropping the dark curtains, 
and then she lighted four pretty wax candles and placed them 
on her desk. As the good-night songs continued each little 
head dropped on its owner’s desk and all “went to sleep.” 

The teacher sang alone “The Slumber Boat” and went 
quietly about the room, leaving on each desk a box of cakes 
and one of the tissue paper packages of popcorn and candy. 
She clapped her hands and all awoke. What a pretty scene 
the candle-lit room filled with children with surprised, happy 
faces made! 

Good wishes were exchanged, some songs were sung, a 
short prayer, asking for God’s care over each one while they 
were separated, was made, and the children were dismissed; 
but they lingered long enough for the teacher to know that her 
plan had been successful. — 





‘What Some Children are 
Making 


1 and 2 Box folded. The upper surface decorated with 
washes of ink in a balancing design. 

3 For the Whittling Class. A Paper Cutter. A straight, 
flat piece of wood is handed to the student who first whittles 
it into form No. 1, then whittles and polishes it down to shape, 
No. 2. 

4 For thé Paper Folding Class. Book Cover Protectors. 
A straight slip of cardboard is folded, pasted and decorated 
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with washes of color. Those in the illustration were made of 
gray cardboard and decorated with washes of green. 

5 For the Whittling Class. A good first lesson in rounding 
corners. 

6 “The Horse” is for quite an advanced class in whittling, 
but it is most eagerly seized upon by ambitious boys of the 
third and fourth grade. 

7 Match Scratchers of wood and sand-paper. 

8 Bracket and Match Scratcher for Whittling Class. 

9 Scissors case for the paper folding class. 


Giving Christmas Gifts 
SALLY VAN RIPER 

Note Miss Van Riper, who writes this article, is in charge of one 
of the largest public kindergartens of New York City. The kinder- 
garten-made Christmas gifts which she describes in this article have all 
been carried out by her own kindergarten children, and the photographs 
were taken from models made by these children, many of them previously 
untrained in handwork before they entered kindergarten. 

HE child who has had kindergarten training will be 
able, with a little help on teacher’s part, to make 
Christmas gifts for all his friends, and the unbounded 
joy that he will feel when he knows that he is making 

something to surprise some one and give them happiness will 
be so contagious that the teacher will feel amply repaid for 
the little supervision and help that may be necessary on her 
part. 

Materials for making kindergarten Christmas gifts are some 
sheets of bristol board, water color and book cover paper in 
attractive colors, a box of water-color paints, which need not be 
an expensive one, but should contain cakes of red, orange, yel- 
low, green, blue, and violet paint and two brushes, one coarse 
and one fine. There should be some skeins of gay, coarse 
worsted, a tapestry needle with a blunt point, some white cards 
for picture-sewing and a shoemaker’s awl for perforating the 
picture outlines on these cards. A pair of small size scissors 
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is also necessary, with blunt ends, a good quality of photo- 
graphic paste, and a few good scrap-book pictures. If these 
pictures are not available, it is always possible to find really 
beautiful pictures for the child’s use in the pages of the maga- 
zines and often in the advertising sections of the same maga- 
zines. Using these pictures gives the child the added hand 
training involved in cutting them out. 

The kindergarten gifts shown in the illustrations have been 
made by my children and are described in the text in the order 
of their simplicity. 

* Marcu ScRATCHER 

Materials Thick cardboard, same as is used for mount- 
ing photographs — size 6” x 7”. Small piece of sandpaper. 
Paste. Red and green worsted, or ribbon if preferred. 

Child’s Work Cut out cat from sand-paper. Punch holes 
in cardboard, two inches apart, and 4” from top. Tie worsted. 

Spread paste evenly on back of cat and place in centre of 
card. 

Matcu HoLper 

Materials Pricking needle. Thin white cardboard. Piece 
of splint 13” long. Worsted needle. Black worsted. 

Child’s Work Cut out two sides of canoe at same time; 
then punch holes through both at‘once, ¢” from edge and }” 
apart. With pen and ink put in straight lines to imitate 
birch bark. Cut splint seat and punch holes in middle of 
canoe }” from top for ends of seat. 

Pen “‘overhanding” around canoe. Putin seat. (Teacher 
puts-on hanger.) 

Book MARK 

Materials Paint-box. Water-color paper. 

Child’s Work. Cut strip of water-color paper 8” by 3”. 
Draw on it, leaving even margin, a rose 2}” wide, stem }” 
wide —length of flower and stem — 6}”. Hold to light 
and trace same on reverse side. 

Wash flower part with brush dipped in clear water; allow 
to soak into paper. Now, with a great deal of water in brush 
use very little red paint and paint flowers, begin brush a little 
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to left of flower, carrying it straight across and a little be- 
yond right outline. Continue until flower is finished. When 
perfectly dry proceed in like manner with stem, using green 
paint. When thoroughly dry repeat same on the other side. 
Cut out on lead-pencil line when dry. (If the flower be cut 
out first, the color will run under and spoil the other side 
when the painting is done.) 


LAUNDRY Pap 


Materials Paint-box. Water-color paper. Book linen. 
Worsted. Small lead pencil. Paste. Worsted needle. 
Cut book linen cover longer and wider than pad, so it 
may be lapped around top and pasted on back and may be 
turned in to finish edges. Cut out, or draw, sunbonnet baby. 
With light line mark bottom of bonnet. 

Child’s Work Cut out baby. Wash dress with clear 
water; allow to soak in. Paint dress with color desired. 
Paste in centre. 

For CANDIES 


Water-color paper. White tissue 
paper. Paste one half yard each of red and green satin rib- 
bon. Scissors. 

Child’s Work On water color paper draw a semi-circle 
10” in diameter. Fold in half (1). Fold in half again (2). 
Cut top straight (3). Open out (4). On the tissue paper 
draw circle 14” in diameter, cut out, fold in quarters, crease 
across 2” from top (5s). 

Wash the water-color paper across with water. Take 
plenty of red on brush and paint across. Allow todry. Cut 
tissue paper from top, down to crease, making fringe (6). 
Paste sides “a” and “b” of water-color paper on each 
other (7). Open out tissue paper, slip it into candy holder, 


Material Paint-box. 
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spreading fringe as evenly as possible. 
ribbon. 


Teacher ties on the 


NEEDLE Book 


Materials Pricking needle. Paint-box. Thin cardboard. 
4 of a yard white flannel. Red and green worsted, and 
worsted needle. 

Child’s Work. Draw a spray of holly and berries on the 
white cardboard which has been cut the desired size — one 
piece for the front and one for the back. Punch holes along 
the drawing as far apart as possible. Punch holes }” from 
the top and 4” apart, across the top, going through front 
and back cardboards. Cut white flannel a little smaller 
than covers. 

Sew holly green and berries red. Sew around each 
separate part-once which will leave little spaces between 
stitches, then repeat, which will fill in gaps. In this way the 
wrong side will be kept as neat as the right. Sew all together 
(flannel and two sides) by using green worsted in needle 
and “overhanding’’ top beginning at left side and going once 
across; put red worsted in needle and overhand across 
again beginning at right side. Use smallest brush and paint 
leaves green, holly berries red. 


TRANSPARENCY 


Materials Paint-box. Water-color paper. Paste. Oiled 
paper (used to put up lunches) one yard of orange or blue 
ribbon. Scissors. 

Child’s Work Cut out frame 8” wide, 10}” long and 14” 
thick and cut it double since one side will be used for the . 
back. Cut another piece of water-color paper 7” x 9” to be 
used for water. Cut out oiled paper the same size. Draw 
five fish. 
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Wash the paper used for water, with clear water; put on 
blue wash. When nearly dry take green on brush, and here 
and there put in -horizontal lines. Allow to dry. Repeat 
same with other side. Paint frame black, the fish orange. 
Cut out fish. When all are dry, paste fish in the water, three 
on one side and two on the other, in such positions that when 
held to the light all five will be seen. If the mother makes a 
dot where the heads should go, a child can easily paste the 
fish alone if she tells him which way the fish is to swim. Put 
paste around the wrong side of the two frames; paste the 
fish and water inside; then the two frames together. (The 
teacher will have to assist here to help get the edges even, 
and she will have to tie the hanger on.) 


BLOTTER 


Material Paint-box. Paper (water-color). Paste. Scis- 
sors. Blotting paper. Three quarters of a yard brown rib- 
bon. 

Child’s Work Draw squirrels; tree with hole at top. 
Cut paper 44” by 9”. Unless there be brown in the box, the 
mother had better mix each brushful of brown needed. 
It is made by taking a little purple and a great deal of orange 
for the golden brown sky —a-very little more purple with 
the orange for the ground, still more purple with the orange 
and a little yellow for squirrel—even more purple with 
orange and yellow for the tree) add a little black to this com- 
bination for the piece to put back of the hole in tree. After 
mixing, try the color gn an extra piece of paper until it seems 
just right. Cut the border 54” x 10}”. Cut out hole in tree. 
When all the painting is finished, with pen and ink put in 
eyes and whiskers of squirrels. Punch two holes }” from top 
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and 24” apart through covers and blotters — tie with brown 
satin ribbon. 

Cut out squirrels and tree. Always wash all water-color 
work first with plain water.’ Paint background, tree, squirrels, 
and piece to go back of hole in tree. When all are dry, paste 
tree on background, then the squirrels; being careful to 
paste the piece back of hole in tree before tree is pasted. 
Paste all on the margin, which has been painted brown also. 


Book FOR CLIPPINGS 


Material Paint-box. Water-color paper. Paste. Scis- 
sors. White satin ribbon, three quarters of a yard. Three 
large-sized envelopes. 

Child's Work Draw sail-boat; moon. Punch holes #” 
from top, 34” apart, through the front, back, and the en- 
velopes, being careful that the punching is done through the 
bottom of the envelopes. For front and back covers cut 
out water-color paper 54” by 10}” for the scene, a piece 84” 
by 44”. Tie all together when finished. 

Cut out boat and moon. It is necessary for the paper to 
be very wet to get the effect of moonlight, so wash the part for 
sky on the wrong side, then turn the paper over on the other 
side and wash that, when it soaks in a little paint in the 
yellow for moonlight sky. When this partly dries, wash 
brush and get clean water and a /itile blue and paint blue 
sky running into the yellow a little so it will blend and being 
careful to carry the brush horizontally. Wash the part for 
the water after the sky dries a little. Paint in moonlight, 
then the water. Paint the moon yellow, the boat black, 
having the sail a lighter tone. .(The shadow is ‘»0 difficult 
for the child to do.) 
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The Toyshop on the Sand-table 


and Christmas Festivities 


Etta MERRICK GRAVES 


HE Christmas subject was developed by first taking 
the birthday thought of giving to make others happy 


on one’s birthday rather than receiving gifts. This 

was embodied in the Mother Play of the ‘Flower 
Basket.” (See “A Year Book for Primary Grades.”) Here 
it was the father’s birthday, and wifile his children were pre- 
paring loving tokens to surprise him, e was making things 
for them. 

This led to the story of the Greatest Birthday Gift of Love, 
and the coming of the Christ Child was told simply. This 
should always precede myths of Santa Claus and the excite- 
ment of toys given and hoped for. 

The shopping season having arrived, we planned a toyshop 
on the table. The toyshop is a “fvorld in miniature” where 
the child sees the products of man reproduced, and as he 
makes his choice of that which most appeals to him, his choice 
is important. The girl, in choosing the doll and household 
furnishings, foreshadows the future mother and home-maker. 
The boy, in choosing mechanical toys, foreshadows the man 
active in the world’s business providing for the support of his 
family. 

THE ToysHoP 


The walls of the shop consisted of three pieces of heavy 
cardboard, tied together above and below. The shelves were 
made two inches longer than the width of the shop, for a flap 
which was inserted through a slit made at the right height in the 
side walls. Thus the shelves were well supported and could 
be reversed when they began to curl. It also had the ad- 
vantage over gluing, as the whole structure could be taken 
apart and folded flat for use at another time. 

The upper edges of the walls were decorated with strips 
of holly wreaths cut from an advertisement and all was ready 
for the toys. Tliese were transferred from our doll-house 
and consisted of a “‘flat-iron, frying-pan, chair, beds, paper 
dolls, dishes and a popular rabbit. Freehand cuttings of 
toys were cut for seat work and the best were pasted on the 
walls. Hektographed automobile and rockinv-horse cut from 
black paper delighted the children’s hearts. Later, for a 
directed lesson clay toys were made — such as drums, trum- 
pets, baskets of fruit, snow men, dolls, horses, sleds, and 
stockings. Most of these were invention, the drum based 
on the cylinde: veing the directed lesson. 
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SANTA, SLEIGH AND. REINDEER 


In the wet sand, pine twigs were planted and a roadway 
cleared on which Santa might drive “through the woods” 


as the children said. Make-believe snow, in the form of 
flour, fell on the sand and gave a truly wintry aspect. 

Hektographed patterns of Santa, sleigh and reindéet (given 
in “A Year of Primary Occupation Work,” Terti I) were 
cut by individual children who “did the best work.” The 
sleigh was of red construction paper, and it was foulud neces- 
sary with this thinner material to brace the runners by cutting 
out heavy cardboard the same shape and gluing it underneath. 
Narrow strips glued between the runners also kept theth from 
spreading apart. 

Each pair of reindeer (cut from brown construction paper) 
was harnessed by means of strips of oaktag glued across their 
backs and a narrow strip of cardboard was glued between 
their feet to keep them from curling. A long strip of oaktag 
glued to the end of each runner and along the sides of the 
reindeer served as harness. Reins consisted of string tied 
around the necks of each pair and held in Santa’s hand. 
Santa, seated in the sleigh, drove merrily up to the toyshop to 
replenish his sack ‘‘for all little girls and boys.” 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


The other end of the table was reserved for the little tree 
from our own woods, which was steadied by cross pieces, 
nailed across the end of the trunk — the work of our kind 
janitor. 

Ho.may DECORATIONS 

For some time the seat work had been preparing for decora- 
ting the room and tree, but the latter had not been mentioned 
till it arrived the day before as a surprise. Chains had been 
made by folding squares of colored paper, cutting into strips 
and pasting into links of two good colors alternating. These 
were festooned over the doors. Lanterns, made by folding 
a square and fringing from the folded edge, pasting edges 
together and adding handle, were hung in the windows. 

Blackboard borders consisted of stars cut from colored 
paper, chalk rays added and colored border lines added above 
and below the length of the board. Another border had 
groups of reindeer hektographed on white and colored brown. 
Another had bells cut and pasted as though ringing, and a 
chalk ribbon line drawn to connect them. The one, how- 
ever, that caused the most pleasure and nferriment represented 
black stockings of three different sizes pasted against a red 
chalk background on which bricks were marked off with 
white. 

A Christmas Eve frieze was made of babies in white night- 
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gowns, each carrying a candle. These were cut fiom white 
and “aounted on gray book-cover paper, in twos, facing each 
other. After being pasted (by the teacher) they were outlined 
with black crayon to make them stand out in relief. Border 
lines of blue and white chalk gave a finishing above and be- 
low and dashes of black and white beneath the feet indicated 
the floor. These little tots were going to “look in their stock- 
ings, of course.” This frieze was to be a permanent one and 
was placed above the blackboard. 

The Christmas Tree All that was used on the tree was made 
by the children. Stars had been cut from colored papers and 
thread tied through holes punched in the points. Cornucopias 
were rolled from 6 x 6” squares of colored paper and treated 
in the same way. 

As soon as the tree was in place these decorations were 
hung on the tips of the branches by the jubilant children. 
The gifts which they had been making for parents and the 
“Teddy Bear for the baby” were then laid in and around the 
tree. ‘There was such an exuberance of joy that one exclaimed, 
“T’m so happy!” Another, not to be excelled in delight 
burst out with, “I’m too happy!” A spontaneous clapping 
of hands by one was quickly taken up by all, and who could 
have the heart to suppress such outbursts of the true Christ- 
mas joy of giving! There was not a thing on the tree for 
themselves! 

The next day when the guts were distributea anu stocking 
bags of candy were given, they still thought of “sharing” 
with those at home. 


Building a Paper Doll’s House 


A doll’s house is dear to the heart of every child—even 
boys enjoy moving the furniture to different positions. Yet, 
when one sees a beautiful wooden structure made by boys 
in sloyd or by a carpenter and fitted with wooden furniture 
and modern equipments, the teacher who aspires to a doll’s 
house for her little folks is discouraged. Visions of securing 
an old wooden packing box, adding a pointed roof for second 
story and a partition for separate rooms are not alluring 
without outside assistance. To those who have experienced 
the desire and the dismay the manner in which our paper 
doll’s house was constructed will be an encouragement. 


A OnE-ROoMED STRUCTURE 

The building of the house shown in the accompanying 
Christmas illustration was by slow and easy steps. It was 
started early in October with the subjects of the Family and 
Carpenter (following Outline of “A Year Book for Primary 
Grades”) and not completed till the first of December after 
a kitchen was needed in connection with the baker. 

The house started with one room composed of three large 
pieces of heavy gray cardboard for walls tied together at the 
corners with string. ‘There was not even a cardboard floor 
nor roof, but the walls were papered with a delicate green 
paper and small advertisements of good pictures were pasted 
on the walls. The children made a dot and a line border on 
dotted paper with colored crayons which finished the edge of 
the papering. The only furniture consisted of a set of wooden 
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furniture, purchased at a Five-and-Ten-Cent Store. ‘Lhe 
children brought paper dolls and wardrobe cut from magazine 
supplements, and a good-sized family were ready to occupy 
the new but limited quarters. More furniture was added as 
patterns of chairs, tables, and beds were hektographed on 
white drawing paper, and on brown and green construction 
paper. (See “‘A Year of Primary Occupation Work,” Term 
I.) Shutters were made in the windows by folding outward 
the sections of cardboard slit in the walls for window opening, 
instead of cutting the sections of. Curtains were made of 
muslin by one little girl at home. 


THe KITCHEN 

The subject of the Baker’s industry, leading up to Thanks- 
giving, led to the addition of a kitchen. Accordingly a piece 
of cardboard was creased to form two walls and tied to the 
original room with string. An oaktag floor was also added. 
The second window was transformed into a door leading 
from the “dining room” to the kitchen and a new window 
was cut in the kitchen wall. ‘The wooden furniture and cook- 
ing utensils found their proper place in the new room, leaving 
the paper furniture to adorn the “living room.” A stove 
was folded from black paper based on the sixteen square 
foundation and a strip pasted for pipe and shelf. A teapot, 
of paper, had its place on the stove and pictures of a roasted 
turkey and gelatine dessert stocked the larder. The supply 
of china was kept in a “sideboard.” Two pieces of brown 
paper were pasted on the wall by two outside edges, so that 
the doors could open and show the rows of dishes, cut from 
papers, pasted against the wall. 


SECOND STORY 


Bedrooms were sorely needed and an “upstairs” was hailed 
with delight. The “ceiling” of the lower story was of heavy 
cardboard made a little wider than the walls in order that the 
walls of the second story might rest on it more firmly when 
tied. The weight of the upper rooms caused the floor to sag, 
which was remedied by inserting a slender curtain stick be- 
neath the floor and roof. 

The bedrooms were also papered and a dotted border added. 
The beds were soon provided with sheets, spreads and even 
tiny pillows and mattresses filled with cotton batting were sewed 
by one little girl at home. A table-cloth was also provided 
for the dining-room table and the family drew up their chairs 
for many a “party.” 

Having a second story there was naturaily a ciamorous need 
for “‘stairs,” which was a puzzling problem to meet. An 
apology for reliable stairs was made, however, by folding a 
long narrow strip of gray cardboard into one inch folds. The 
upper end was glued—near a hole cut in the upper floor— 
and the lower end glued to the lower floor, which gave a sem- 
blance of steps up which paper dolls were duly assisted. 

From time to time articles were brought from home “for 
the doll’s house,” and although cups, flat-iron, spider and 
other utensils were a little out of proportion, still they added 
to the children’s delight as they went through the various 
duties involved in “keeping house.” 





Cutting--and Pasting 


Exercise for a Border 
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Attractive Christmas Gifts 


Grace M. PoorBAUGH 


Wi the first of December the question arises, 
What to have our little people make that the Christ- 
mas season may be a happy time for them. We 

want things which will be simple yet pretty and 
useful when finished. 

Suppose we start with something which may be used as a 
decoration for the room and tree, if we have one. 

Fig. 1 shows a pattern which may be given to the children. 
This they may lay on paper and after tracing around it, cut 
it out. Each child may make a number of these. When a 
sufficient number have been cut, fold each as indicated by 
the dotted lines in Fig. 1. One is then linked into the other 
as shown in Fig. 2. They make a much prettier decoration 
than the paper chains, though the effect is somewhat similar. 
The links may be made of green and red paper or of Manila 
drawing paper and colored 
with crayograph. These 
might be used as a decora- 
tion for February, using 
red, white, and blue paper, 
or for Easter, using yellow 
and green paper. 

A book-mark similar to 
Fig. a is pretty and easily 
made. It is an excellent 
lesson in measuring and 
cutting. Avstrip of Manila 
paper, 4 x 74” and one of 
light blue # x 7}” are re- 
quired for this. Cut two 
ovals, one of Manila, the 
other of light blue, using 
patterns for these. Paste 
the strips, ovals and Ma- 
donna as shown in Fig. a. 
Letter with black crayo- 
graph. 

Other colors may be used 
if preferred, but the ones 
suggested make a very 
dainty bookmark. 

The Santa Claus blotter 
will no doubt appeal to 
the children above every- 
thing else in the illustra- 
tions. 

Hektograph the design 
(Fig. B) on drawing paper. 
First grade children may 
color it with crayographs; 


dren may use water colors. 
Make the cap, coat and 
mitten, red; hair and cuff, 
black. Outline the letters 
with black. Cut a piece 
of red blotting paper the 
same size as the top and 
tie the two together with 
red raffia or baby ribbon. 

Considerable practice in 
‘filling in” should be given 
the children before making 
the blotter. 

Fig. c (see p. 610) shows 
a very attractive Christ- 
mas card in which color- 
ing and sewing may be 
combined. 

It is a white bristol 
board circle, upon which 
is hektographed the design. 
The circle and lines shown 
may be sewed with red 
silkateen or they may be 









second or third grade chil-- 
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Figs. 1 and 2 


gone over with a red pencil if a more simple card is desired. 
In either case, the holly berries and leaves are colored with 
pencils or water colors. For a hanger, use red raffia or baby 
ribbon. 

Fig. e shows a simple but very effective calendar. It is 
another excellent lesson in paper cutting, measuring, spacing 
and pasting. Black, white, and two shades of gray paper are 
required for it. Use the darker shade of gray for the sky in 
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the picture and the lighter gray for the mount. The tree 
should be hektographed on black paper for the children to cut 
out. 

A very pretty and useful gift is shown in Fig. f. Any 
mother would be pleased to get one of these needle-books. 
It looks difficult, but it is so simple that any first grade child 
can make it. Out of white bristol board cut two circles. 
Notch the edge of each as shown in Fig. f. Wind each circle 
with silkateen. Proceed in the following manner: Fig. /. 
Place the end of the silkateen in notch 1. Bring it across 
the back of the circle to notch 2, then across the front of the 
circle to notch 3, then across the back of the circle to notch 4, 
then across the front of the circle to notch 5, then across the 
back of the circle to notch 6, and so on, continuing to wind 
until you come to notch 1, where you started. 

Fig. f shows the result obtained by winding the circle as 
described. Any color of silkateen may be used, but a dainty 
pink or blue is prettiest. Let the pupils bring pieces of white 
flannel from home. Out of these pieces let them cut circles 
for the inside of the needle-book. Punch a hole near the 
notch marked 1 and tie the book together with baby ribbon 
the same shade as the silkateen used for winding. 

The Christmas colors might be used if preferred. In this 
case, cut the two circles out of dark green cardboard. Wind 
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them with dark red silkateen. (Instead of stopping to wind 
when 1 is reached, continue winding and Fig. g will be 
the result.) Paste a holly sticker in the open space in the 
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center. Tie with red baby ribbon. Fig. g shows a picture 
frame in which the needle-book idea is used. It is wound in 
the same way as the needle-book just described. In the 
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center is pasted the Hoffman head instead of the holly si:cker 
as for the needle-book. 

Different effects may be produced by using different colors 
of cardboard and silkateen. The design made by the winding 
is a star which makes it all the more appropriate for Christ- 
mas. A black cardboard circle wound with yellow silkateen 
and hung with yellow baby ribbon is very pretty. 

A dark green cardboard circle wound with red silkateen 
and hung with red baby ribbon is also very pretty and appro- 
priate. 








Round the Christmas Tree 


(An Exercise for the Smallest Class) 
BerTHA E. BusH 


LACE the school Christmas’ tree in the center of the 
P open space in the front of the room, or, if there is no 

Christmas tree, a child may take his station there 

carrying an evergreen branch adorned with Christ- 
mas decorations. The first pupil in the row runs out to the 
tree and beckons the rest to follow. One after the other they 
run up and skip in a circle around the tree. Then they 
join hands and dance around it, singing to the old tune of 
‘Here We Go Round the Mulberry Bush.” 


Here we go round the Christmas tree, 
The Christmas tree, the Christmas tree; 
Here we go round the Christmas tree 
This merry, merry season. 


They drop hands and begin to nod sleepily as they proceed 
with the following stanza. Let the singing begin with con- 
siderable force and go on more and more softly until it dies 
away in a drowsy murmur and the little singers drop down 
fast asleep. 

This is the way we'll go to sleep, 
Go to sleep, go to sleep; 

This is the way we’ll go to sleep 
Upon the Christmas evening. 


The following stanza is to be sung by some one outside of 
the circle while the rest are sleeping. A small Santa Claus 
slips in from some hiding place and tiptoes around among 
the little sleepers filling imaginary stockings. 


This is the way old Santa’ll come, 
Old Santa’ll come, old Santa ’ll come; 
This is the way old Santa ’ll come 
Upon the Christmas evening. 


Santa Claus steals away, and the children who have been 
asleep yawn, rub eyes, and finally go through the motions 
of seizing an imagin ry stocking and drawing gifts from it, 
as the following stanza is sung: 


This is the way we’ll all wake up, 
All wake up, all wake up; 

This is the way we'll all wake up 
Upon the Christmas morning. 


The circle is formed once more and all march around the 
tree, one beating an imaginary drum, another tooting a trum- 
pet, another hushing a doll and so on. As they march, they 
sing: 

This is the way we’ll march around, 
March around, march around, 
This is the way we’ll march around 
Upon the Christmas morning. 


A hidden bell is struck four times to denote close of school, 
or eight times for bedtime. The children count the strokes, 
look at each other, nod, smile joyously, and sing the last 
stanza. At the first “all run home” the first child runs off. 
At the second and third repetition, two more follow; and at 
the close of the stanza they all scamper away throwing kisses 
as they go. 


This is the way we’ll all run home, 
li run home, all run home, 
Early that Santa Claus may come; 
Good-bye till Christmas morning. 





Window Decoration 


This year while searching for new ways of decorating my 
room for Christmas, I happened onto a device for window 
decoration which may be helpful to others. I covered the 
window with an even coating of window wash (Bon Ami), and 
then drew pictures in it by rubbing it off. At-first I used a 
cardboard pattern to get the outline, and then erased the inner 
part, but later I found that any of the blackboard sketches 
given in the educational journals could be drawn init. Anycne 
with any talent for drawing will.find it can be used almost as 
easily as chalk on the blackboard. Those who cannot draw 
freehand, can use any of the patterns shown in the journals. 
Of course it is prettier for winter decoration as it is so suitable 
for snow scenes, and yet it can be used any time in the year. 
I found by laying it off in diamond-shaped sections, it made 
a very pleasing imitation of leaded glass. It could not of 
course, be used very well unless the windows are large. It 
does not shut out the light as one might think, but rather seems 
to soften the light. I also find that on days which are cloudy 
with occasional glimpses of the sun, I do not need to be con- 
tinually adjusting the shades as formerly. 

; RavA ARMSTRONG 
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Bess Broce Cleavel 8] 


Merry your Christmas, happy your days, 

mny your faces and lovely your ways; 
Kindly your thoughts till your lives are aglow 
Lighting up hearts where good wishes grow. 


Rosemary IV 


Atice E. ALLEN 


“ Jinny ’n’ John ’n’ the Baby” 

Summary Rose and Mary Dawson are little twin girls who look 
exactly alike. They live on a farm, away from everybody. Their 
father says only one can go to school in the village, so they decide to 
go, Rose one month, Mary the next, for a year, as Rosemary Dawson. 
Except old Cynthy, the housekeeper, they tell no one their plan. In 
spite of an All Hallowe’en visit to the farm, in which Billy thinks he 
sees two Rosemaries, and some other strange little happenings, as 
yet no one has found out that there are two. Now it is Mary’s turn. 


Cold as it was, with little hard flakes of snow pecking at 
your cheeks and chin, Mary let Old Fan take her own time 
up the hill. Mary didn’t mind the cold. Wasn’t the Christ- 
mas vacation just beginning? Wasn’t her heart so full of 
the story and glcry of Christmas that she didn’t even know 
the outside world was cold and cheerless? 

“Wouldn’t it be too lovely, Old Fan?” she cried with a 
sudden glad little bounce on Old Fan’s back. 

Old Fan turned a surprised and questioning face upon 
Mary. 

“You dear funny old white thing!” cried Mary hugging 
Old Fan. “I forgot you couldn’t hear thoughts. Don’t 
stop though — ’cause I’m in such a hurry to get home to Rose 
and Cynthy. I was only thinking how perfectly lovely 
*twould be if only Aunt Mary Craig was like other folks’s 
Aunt Maries and sent out big, big Christmas boxes. But I 
might just as well wish you’d turn into an automobile —” 

Old. Fan suddenly gave a mincing sidestep. If she had 
not been so old and so staid, you would have said she shied. 

Mary was so surprised that she nearly shot over the old 
white head into the road. 

“Did I hurt your feelings, Fanny?” she cried. “Why I 
wouldn’t give you up for all the automobiles —” 

“Merry Tristmas,” said.a small, clear voice. 

Mary looked down at the frozen roadside. There, drawn 
up, one just back of the other, were three small children. 

“Who — are — you?” gasped Mary. She hopped down 
from Old Fan’s back and knelt in the road before the 
children. 

“Jinny ’n’ John ’n’ the Baby,” said the three all in one 
breath. 

“Jinny ’n’ John’n’ the Baby what?” cried Mary. ‘“What’s 
your last name?” 

If you hadn’t seen John peering out from behind Jinny, 
you would have thought Jinny was a baby herself. And if 
you hadn’t seen the Baby peering out from behind John, you 
would have known John was a baby. As it was, they were 
like nothing so much as the Christmas boxes Mary and Laura 
had seen that night at Ames’ store. The boxes fitted one 
inside another and as fast as you opened one, you found 
another just a size smaller inside. And Jinny and John and 
the Baby all wore funny, long, straight dark green coats, 
round scarlet caps tied down over their ears, scarlet mittens, 


—EZ. L. Transeau. 


and scarlet leggings. On each one was pinned a sprig of 
holly. 

“Where did you come from?” coaxed Mary. “Tell 
Mary — she’ll take you home.” 

“QOv’ there,” said Jinny. She waved a red mitten vaguely 
toward the village. 

But John, with a loud “Toot! Toot! Toot!” was off 
down the road, arms and legs working. If ever there was a 
whole train of cars, engine and all, John was it at this minute. 

“On the train?” cried Mary wonderingly. “Did you, 
Jinny?” 

Jinny nodded. 

“‘ And wagon,” she said. 

“What wagon?” cried Mary. 

“Tt rattled and banged,” said Jinny. 

And all in a minute, John had turned himself into a big 
horse that threw up his head and dashed wildly along, hauling 
a heavy load. 

“The express wagon ?”’ said Mary, bewildered. 

“We crawled in — and we crawled off,” said Jinny, with 
big eyes. 

“But where are you going?” 

“Home,” said Jinny, with a sudden quiver of her lips. 

“You poor dear little things,” cried Mary. ‘You look as 
if Santa Claus had dropped you, holly and all, straight out 
of his pack. It’s so cold — and it’s going to snow — Mary’ll 
take you to her home now. Then—after supper—we’ll 
find yours.” 

“Supper,” cried Jinny, her eyes like Christmas stars. 

“Thupper,” lisped John, turning quickly from a strong 
horse to small hungry boy. 

“Thup,” cooed the Baby. 

Mary caught up the Baby and kissed her and hugged her. 
Meanwhile Jinny hugged Mary on one side and John hugged 
her on the other. And both tried to climb up into her arms, 

“T can’t carry ydu all at once,” said Mary. “But Old Fan 
can. Just you wait — I'll boost you up on her back — come 
on.” 

But when they came to look, there was no Old Fan any- 
where to be seen. 

“She got tired out waiting for her supper,” said Mary, 
*‘so she’s just gone on home. There she goes — ’way up the 
road. Well, we'll have to walk. ’Tisn’t very far. I'll take 
Baby. Jinny, you help John along.” 

Mary cuddled the Baby. And they all set out along the 
frozen road. But first Jinny fell down and bumped her nose. 
Then John fell down and bumped his nose. Then they both 
fell down at once and there were more bumps and more sobs. 

“Oh deary-dear!” said Mary; “I wish Rose was here. 
She always knows just what to do. You're tired and cold 
and hungry and everything, I suppose. But the only thing 
to do is to keep right on going —I can’t carry any more of 
you. Why doesn’t the Baby cry? Is there anything the 
matter with her?” 

“Sleep,” wailed Jinny, a sob before and a sob after the 
word, as she stumbled along. 
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“Thleep,” said John. ‘“Wist I wath.” 

“If only I knew where you came from or where you are 
going,” said Mary. 

But there was only another chorus of sobs, mixed up with 
“Jinny ’n’ John ’n’ the Baby” over and over again. 

“You really mustn’t,” said Mary. “Why, if Father 
should hear you, or the boys, I don’t know what they’d say. 
Let’s play something. I know—lI’ll play I’m Santa Claus 
and you are Christmas boxes I’m taking to that farmhouse 
up there to put in the folks’ stockings.” 

“Too big,” said Jinny. 

“Too big,” echoed John. 


“We'll play you’re just exactly the right size,” said Mary = 


firmly. ‘One of you shall go in Cynthy’s stocking—Jinny, 
I think; and John shall go in Rose’s — she loves boys. And 
I'll put the Baby in Mary’s—I’m Mary myself when I’m 
not Santa Claus.” 

But this distribution of Christmas boxes was so far from 
pleasing, that howls again arose. It was a weeping, wailing 
crowd that finally crawled up the last hill and turned into the 
yard of the old farmhouse. Mary was almost crying herself. 
She didn’t even wait for the small flying figure coming down 
the cross-road from the mail-box, even though it waved a 
letter at her. 


rocker, and fell on the floor in a breathless heap herself. 

“Land o’ mercy!” cried Cynthy. ‘What’s all this?” 

“Jinny ’n’ John ’n’ the Baby,” gasped Mary. 

At this minute, Rose burst in. 

“Why didn’t you wait, Mary?” she began. “I’ve been 
over to the letter-box and here’s a letter for you from Aunt 
Mary Craig — whose are those babies?” 

“Christmas presents,” cried Mary, getting her breath 
with alaugh. “Jinny ’n’ John ’n’ the Baby—do please stop 


crying — who’ll want you in their stockings? Jinny’s for ~ 


you, Cynthy. You can have John, Rose. And the Baby —” 

Here the door opened and into the hubbub came Father. 

““What’s all this?” he began sternly. 

John stopped crying. He crawled down from his chair, 
walked across the floor, and held out his hand to Father. 

“How-de-do,” he said sweetly. “Pleath may I go into 
your Tristmath Thocking ?” 

When Father actually picked up John and walked with 
him to the old lounge, Mary gasped. 

“*So you have a letter from your Aunt Mary?” said Father, 
quite as if nothing had happened. ‘Open it — maybe she’s 
sent some of your legacy now.” 

Studying out the scrawly writing that looked like a man’s, 
with Cynthy’s help, Mary read aloud: 


“Dear Niece Mary, 

I hope you have been to school long enough so that you can read 
this letter for yourself. It is to tell you that I am sending you three 
small Christmas gifts. They are so bright and pretty, I’m sure they 
will please you. Use them well. What you do with them will prove 
to me what kind of girl you are, and, whether or not I may trust you 
with other gifts. 

I am closing my house now for the winter. 
March, I shall hope to have a letter from you. 

Affectionately yours, 
Mary CRAIG 


When I come back in 


“I just hate people who say ‘Affectionately yours,’” said 
Rose. ‘And where are your Christmas gifts I’d like to 
know ?” 

“Where did you find these children, Mary?” asked Father 
suddenly. 

As best she could, with wails from Jinny and John and the 
Baby, Mary told. After leaving the train, the children had 
evidently come through the village in the express wagon, and 
somehow or other, had found the hill road and Mary. 

“Just like Mary Craig,” said Father. He took the letter 
from Mary and read it again. ‘Gone away until March — 
no one knows where. Always was doing the most unheard 
of things. Shipped these babies to you — it’s a wonder they 
ever got here— but they did.” 

“Father,” cried Mary, “do you mean — does the letter 
mean—that Aunt Mary Craig has sent Jinny ’n’ John ’n’ the 
Baby to me?” 

“Looks like it, doesn’t it?” said Father grimly. 

(To be continued) 
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She pushed open the door, plumped the Baby —% 
into Cynthy’s arms, thrust Jinny and John into the big 
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The Fir Tree 


(From Hans Christian Andersen. Arranged for a Reading Lesson.) 


ALIcE Cook FULLER 
TT scenery and properties may be purely imaginary, 


while the story is being acted out as Language Work. 
Should costumes and properties be desired, a (black- 
board) background of trees, sky and sun may be 
given; a carpet of grass, and for the Sun- 
beams who dance here and there constantly, 
bright yellow costumes; for the Wind, 
soft, shapeless draperies of long, sweeping, 
swirling lines; the Trees, green and dullest 
gray for the Firs, and pale green and white 
3 for the Birches. The children, Ian, Hans, 
Hilma and Gretel), should be dressed in 
Swedish costumes, descriptions of which may 
be found in any book of travel dealing with 
manners and customs of these people. 

The curtain rises, disclosing the Trees 

standing about, and the Wind gently run- 
ning past, causing their branches to swirl 
f and wave about as he blows upon them in 
Be} passing. 
Fir Oh, dear! What a dreary life! I 
‘| stand here month after month and year after 
year, hearing nothing, seeing nothhing, and 
doing nothing but grow, grow, grow! 

Birch OFirTree,donotcomplain! You 
Lave health, strength, fresh air, sunshine, 
friendly breezes and many loving compan- 
ions. What more could one ask? 

Fir I know, Princess Birch, that I have 








all of these things; but so has every other Fir in the forest. 
Other Firs Yes, Fidget, and are content with them. 
Fir (scornfully) Yes, you are content to be sticks of 
wood, so long as you can grow to be big sticks, and be called 
Forest Kings when you are old enough to die. 
First Old Fir (smiling) Better a stick and be called a 
King, than to be something else and be a slave for man. 
Fir That may be, but I want to be something — do some- 
thing, worth while! 
Sunbeams (dancing in) 
Enjoy what you have, O Fir, 
For it may not always last, O Fir! 
You have youth, health and beauty, 
So now do your duty, 
Be a nice, sweet, contented little Fir! 


(The Sunbeams circle around, dance among the other trees, 
and around Birch and Fir, but never between them and the 
audience. If the puptls can feel themselves to be actual sun- 
beams, playing merrry pranks among the trees, they can express 
it by action, which is the most subtle of expression, and yet 
it is a large part of Language in its broadest sense.) 


Birch You give pleasure to all of us by being our friend 
and cheerful companion. (Other firs and one or two birches 
hide a smile with their branches (arms) and say, ‘‘ Very cheer- 
ful!’’) — You cast a fine shade which the birds and violets 
enjoy, and the feathery fern at your feet could not live were it 
not for your protecting shadow. Tell me — 

Fir Sh! Here come the children, little Hans, Ian, Gretel 
and Hilma. I love to hear them chatter. They are so merry. 

Children (enter) Oh, how sweet and cool! I should like 
to live here always. 

Other Trees Ha! ha! 
that! 


I wonder how the Fir feels about 


Gretel Oh, but I am tired, and so warm! Let us rest 
here a while. 

Hilma_ Where shall we sit? 

Hans Here, my sisters! Here is a lovely shady spot. 


Ian Oh, yes! The shade is fine, and a sweet cool breeze 
is blowing. Let us rest here. 

Gretel It is a lovely place to rest. Let us sit beneath this 
pretty little Fir tree. (AW throw themselves down upon the 
grass.) 
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Hans, Hilma and Ian (together) What a pretty little tree 
it is! 

(Fir flirts branches, tosses head, looks scornful, but says 
nothing.) ° 

Birch You see, friend Fir, you are appreciated, and you 
are able to do something worth while after all. (Nods, 
smiles, and rustles leaves.) 

Hans (pointing) See those great fir trees yonder! What 
splendid fellows they are! 

Ian I came last winter with the woodmen when they 
came to cut some of them. They chopped and chopped, and 

*soon through the forest there was a tearing, crashing sound 
that echoed from hillside to hillside and sounded as though 
the whole forest were crashing down. 

(The Fir shivers, for he knows what the terrible sound is.) 

Hans I saw them as the woodmen brought them to the 
shipyards where they made them into stately masts for the 
ships. 

Fir I know what the ships are. I can peer through the 
dead branches of yonder Pine, and see them as they blow 
across the bay. But tell me, O children, where did the ships 
go, and where were they taking the trees? What were they 
going to do for them? What pleasures had the ships pre- 
pared for the Firs that they should take all that trouble for 
them? 

Gretel How queer the wind sounds as it blows through 
the branches of the trees! 

Fir Tell me, children, what did they see? What did 
the trees do? What did they see? What did they see? 

Ian Listen! Don’t you love to hear the trees whisper that 
way? It sounds almost as if they were talking to us. 

Birch O Fir, they cannot answer you, for they do not even 
know that you are talking to them. They think your voice 
is but the whispering of the wind among your branches. 

Fir Oh, if I could but travel! If I were but as tall as my 
-companions I could at least look out mto the wide world 
and see what is going on. 

Wind Why complain, O Fir! Be happy while you may! 

Fir V’mnothappy. I cannot be happy. I have nothing; 
am nobody! I am rooted to the hillside. I see nothing; 
enjoy nothing; no one admires me, because there are so 
many of my companions that are taller and finer than I am, 
that they have not time to notice me. - 

Gretel ‘This tree is so much like the Christmas tree that 
we had last Christmas! Just about this size, do you remem- 
ber? , 

Fir (to Birch) Listen! 

Hans It was great fun cutting it down and hauling it in! 

Hilma lL enjoyed decorating it more than anything. How 
glorious it looked with its score of bright twinkling candles; 
its gilded ornaments shining; the red berries gleaming like 
jewels in the long festoons of popcorn which swung like fairy 
lace from the tree’s feathery green branches! 

Gretel Andthe toys! And the fruits! And the sweetmeats! 
And after that the splendid dinner with — 

Hilma (startled. and interrupting Gretel) Dinner! I had 
forgotten all about it, but mother told us to be at home early, 
and here it is almost sundown. (Al jump up, and boys 
gather hats, baskets, etc., while girls settle skirts, look for the 
flowers they had laid down by the tree, etc.) 

Hans How late it is! We should have been gone long 
ago. I fear mother will be worried. 

Ian I know, but the shade was so restful, and the breeze 
so fresh. 

Fir (trying vainly to make the children hear) But what of 
the tree? What happened to the tree? Why did they deco- 
rate the tree? What had the tree done that was nice enough 
to make them want to decorate it? What happened next 
to the tree? 

(Children hurry away.) 

Fir Oh, dear, 1 am so unhappy! I want to be a Christ- 
mas tree, and have people admire me, and decorate me, 
because after all that trouble to make the tree beautiful, 
lovely things must have happened to it. I want to be a 
Christmas tree and have lovely things happen to me! 

Birch 1 have heard that the Good Fairy of the Wood will 
grant any wish ySu may make, if, while making the wish you 
clap your hands three times — once after saying “I wish,” 
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once in the midst of your wish, and the third time at the end 
of your wish. But only one wish is granted. 

Fir I wish (clap) that I knew what happened (clap) to the 
Christmas tree after it was decorated (clap) — because | 
want to be a Christmas tree right now. (Clap.) 

Woodland Fairy (flits along and stops before the Fir) | 
will tell you. When the tree was decorated beautiful gifts 
were hung on its branches, for Christmas is the great day of 
giving loving gifts, among the people of the world, in 
memory of the Great Gift of Love that was given to the 
world on Christmas Day hundreds of years ago. 

The tree is made beautiful that the people receiving the 
gifts may have their eyes as well as their hearts gladdened at 
gift-giving time. When the gifts had been taken off and given 
to the people, the children were allowed to strip the sweets, 
fruits and decorations from the tree. They were not doing 
honor to the tree, you know. They were using the tree to do 
honor to the people whom they loved. The tree’s work for 
them was finished. 

Fir and Birch What happened to it then, O Fairy? 

Fairy (sadly) The pretty tree, stripped of its ornaments, 
was dragged to the attic where the rats and mice scampered 
about and the dust grew thick upon everything. The Fir 
tried to amuse itself by telling stories of the lovely hills 
where it had grown, though it never told that it had been 
a very discontented little tree. It was ashamed to tell that. 
It told of the blue sky, the fresh friendly breezes, the ferns, 
the moss, and the Birch Princesses of the wood. But the 
rats refused to listen. ‘That is a no-good story,” they told 
the Fir. Do you not know any pantry stories? 

Fir Pantry stories? What did they mean? 

Fairy Cheese stories — cake and pie and bacon stories, 
you know. That was the kind they liked. But of course it 
didn’t know any, so the rats and mice scampered away and 
the tree was lonely. 

Firch Did it stay there always? 

Fairy No. One day an old man came and dragged it 
out into the sunshine. The Fir was glad, for it thought it 
was going home. But the man took a sharp axe, and chopped 
it into short sticks, and put the sticks one at a time into a 
little ugly black stove, where there were some hot coals, and 
it was burned into ashes. Every time the fire made it crackle 
it would puff sadly and sigh for the breezy hill tops it had 
once known and not loved as it should have done. And that 
was the end of the discontented Fir Tree. 

Fir Do all Christmas trees end thus? 

Fairy No, sometimes they are set out by the barns, and 
bits of fat meat and scraps of bread are tied to them, to make 
a Christmas feast for the birds. 

Fir That is a pretty idea, and since I must be a Christmas 
Tree I would rather be that kind, but I wish I hadn’t wished 
to be one. I should rather stay here, and grow big and tall, 
and one day be a mast in a splendid ship, and sail over the 
sea. I wish I hadn’t wished to be a Christmas Tree! 

Birch But you didn’t! 

Fairy Your first wish was to know what happened to the 
Christmas tree. Your second was that you might be one, too. 

Birch and Fairy (laughing and dancing) And you can 
have only one wish — the first one! 

Fir (earnestly) 1 thank you very much, kind Fairy! 

(Sunbeams dance gaily and merrily about. All trees wave 
branches.) 





Christmas 
O, merry is the Christmas time 
With holly berries bright, 
With festal board and treasures stored 
In'stockings soft and white. 
y And blessed is the Christmas time 
With music such as rang 
A glorious strain o’er Bethlehem’s plain, 
When angel voices sang. 
O, joyful is the Christmas time, 
Each heart from grief beguiled, 
But all the year hath Christmas cheer 
For him that loves a child. 
— By Lalia Mitchell in New England Homestead 
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LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 
Santa Claus and the Children 


Harriet A. JAMES 
CHARACTERS 


Santa Claus — Red cambric suit — white cotton trimmings. 

Jack — White sailor suit — head bandaged. ) Sania 

Jill — Big gingham apron — sunbonnet. en ee 

Wee Willie Winkie —- Night gown — candle in candle-stick 

Little Miss Muffet —- White dress — ruffled cap — bowl and spoon — 
little hassock or stool 

Spider — Black sweater — large black stockings on legs — arms and 
head 

Tommy Hooks — Suit with long trousers -— hat and cane 

Betsey Brooks — Dress with long skirt — sunbonnet 

Jack Sprat —- Suit with long trousers — hat — platter 

Jack Sprat’s wife — Dress with long skirt — sunbonnet 

Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary — Dress — sunbonnet — rake 

Little Boy Blue — Blue suit and cap — horn 

Little Bo-Peep — Pretty dress —- sunbonnet and crook 

Man in the Moon — Large yellow circular face 

First Little Scholar — Ordinary clothes — A-B-C-book 

Second Little Scholar — Ordinary clothes — slate and pencil 

Mother Goose — Long dress — white apron — pointed cap with frill 
— broom 

Have chairs arranged in a semi-circle for convenience of characters; 
stool for Muffet. Christmas tree in corner, hidden by screen. Chim- 
ney on table or other convenient place with some bells there for Santa 
(The accompanying pictures are of seventeen little boys who gave 
this play last Christmas at a boy’s school. All parts were taken by 
little boys. Costumes, bonnets, etc., were of crépe paper. The two 





Enter two little scholars 
wigs for Mother Goose and Little Miss Muffet were made of rope.) ( Jn ) ? 
: . j , Tom 
@ S w . 
NS magn gs Claus with note in hand. Opens note and 5 wantiiet ctnee ts mates dear. 
Dear Santa Claus — we send to you emg ssust be lete 
An invitation hearty She is not here j 
To come and visit us to-night, , . 


And make one of our party. (Seat themselves — Tom opens book — heaves a deep sigh 


(Replaces note in envelope, saying) A, PEND 
To-night is Christmas Eve, you know, Tom 
° I'll surely go and see , 
Those children dear of Mother Goose AL TKLMN OP. 
And take a splendid tree. Q, RS TU © Sie apie 
Before they come and find me here | oie ten beth et 6 OC 
I'll hide where they can’t see. Sy 


(Closes book and looks at Dick.) 
(Runs to chimney — climbs up — shakes finger over the 


top and says) Dick Se ee ; 
That I'm here ir ~ Divison fo-as bed, 
Up here is thelr chdioniy. The rule of three just puzzles me 
(Hides in chimney.) ; And fractions drive me mad. 


(Both look toward door saying) 
Here comes Mother Goose now. 


(Enter Mother Goose, holding Little Bo-Peep and Boy Blue 
by the hand) 
What do you think of Little Boy Blue? 
And what do you think of Bo-peep? 
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When I went to call them in from work 
I found them both fast asleep. 


Little Boy Blue 
I fell asleep and forgot my horn 
And all the cows got into the corn. 


Little Bo-Peep 
I also fell quite fast asleep 
And lost my pretty snow-white sheep. 
I feel so sad I’d like to cry, 
(Raises handkerchief to her eyes) 
But mother says they’ll come by ’n’ by. 


Children. (in chorus) 
Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn 
And keep the cows out of the corn. 
(He blows horn.) 
Little Bo-Peep, you need not cry, 
Your sheep will return by and by. 


(Bo-Peep dries her eyes and all sit down.) 


Mother Goose (to children) 
I sent to Santa Claus, my dears, 
Your invitation hearty, 
I hope it reaches him in time 
To come and join our party. 
I hope dear Santa won’t be late. 
Here are Jack and Jill, at any rate. 





(Enter Jack and Jill with pail.) 


All children (in chorus) 
What’s the matter with Jack and Jill? 
Jack, I’m sure, looks very ill. 


Children in chorus 
Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To get a pail of water. 
Jill (pointing) 
Jack fell down and broke his crown 
Jack (pointing) 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


(Seat themselves on pail with knees crossed.) 


Jack and Jill 
Two little blackbirds sat upon a hill, 


Jill 

One named Jack — 
Jack 

And one named Jill. 
Jill 

Fly away Jack. (Jack flies off.) 
Jack 

Fly away, Jill. (She flies off.) 
Jill 

Come back, Jack. (He flies back to pail.) 
Jack 


Come back, Jill. (She flies back to pail.) 
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(Enter Jack Sprat and wife as children recite in chorus) 
Jack Sprat would eat no fat, 
His wife would eat no lean. 
Now was not that a pretty trick 
To make the platter clean? 
(Jack Sprat and wife seat themselves) 
Wife 


Jack, my husband, and I fell out. 
Jack 


And what do you think it was all about? 
Wife (pointing) 

He loved cofiee, 
Jack (pointing) 

And _she loved tea. 
Together 


And that was the reason we couldn’t agree. 





Enter Miss Muffet (seats herself on tuffet, eating from howl) 
I’m little Miss Muffet, 
I sit on a tuffet, , 
Eating my curds and whey. 


School (a spider crawls near Muffet) . 
Along comes a spider, , 
Who sits down beside her, a4: 
(Spider sits on tuffet.) — 
And frightens Miss Muffet away. 
(She jumps up and runs over to Mother Goose.) 
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Spider (taking tuffet to Muffet) 
Here, little Muffet, 
Here is your tuffet. 
Take it, do, I pray. 
Sit on your tuffet, 
Little Miss Muffet, 
And I'll stay far away. 


(Runs off.) 


(Enter Mary, Quite Contrary) 
School 
Mary, Mary, quite contrary, etc. 


Mary (switching crossly) 
I have silver bells, etc. 


School 
Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
Why are you cross to-day ? 
Santa is coming here to-night, 
So you ought to feel quite gay. 
Mary 


If Santa is coming here to-night, 


I’ll try quite hard to be polite. 
(Seats herself.) 





(Enter Tommy Hooks and Betsey Brooks.) 
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School 
As Tommy Hooks and Betsey Brooks, 
Were walking out one Sunday, 
Said Tommy Hooks to Betsey Brooks, 
“To-morrow will be Monday.” 
(They seat themselves.) 


Tommy (shaking his cane) 
I'll tell you a story, 
About Jack-a-Dory, 
And now my story’s begun. 


Betsey (shaking finger) 
Pll tell you another, 
About Jack and his brother, 
And now my story’s done. 


(Enter Wee Willie Winkie. Runs in and out peeping at 
children as school sings.) 
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Wee Willie Winkie 
Runs through the town, 
Upstairs, downstairs, 
In his night-gown, 
Tapping at the window, 
Crying at the lock; 

‘Are the children in their bedsr 
For it’s nine o’clock.” 





Wee Willie Winkie (sets down candle and says) 
Jack, be nimble, 
Jack, be quick, 
Jack, jump over the candlestick. 


(Jack dances up and jumps.) 


Jack 
Wasn’t I nimble? 
Wasn’t I quick? 
Did you see me jump over the candlestick ? 


(Seats himself.) 
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Mother Goose (looking around) 
Why, where’s the old woman 
Who lives in the shoe? 
I invited her here, 
And her children, too. 


School (in chorus) 
There was an old woman 
Who lived in a shoe, 
She had so many children 
She didn’t know what.to do. 
She gave them some broth 
Without any bread, 
She whipped them all soundly 
And sent them to bed. 
Jack 
O Mother Goose! 


(/sinting up) 
I saw an old woman go up in a basket, 
Seventy times as high as the moon. 
What she did there I could not but ask it, 
For in her hand she carried a broom. 
“Old woman, old woman, old woman,” said I, 
O whither, O whither, O whither so high? 
And the funny old woman to me did reply, 
“To sweep the cobwebs out of the sky.” 
She’ll be back for the party, J’m sure, by and by. 


Jill (rising) 
Why here comes the Man in the Moon. 





(Enter Man in the Moon.) 
School 
The Man in the Moon, 
Came down too soon, 
And asked the way to Norwich. 


Man in Moon 
I came by the south, 
And burnt my mouth, 
By eating cold plum porridge. 


Mother Goose 
Dear Man in the Moon, 
Since you’ve come so soon, 
Can you tell us where Santa Claus is ? 


Children (rising) 
Can you tell us, good Man from the Moon, 
Is Santa Claus coming here soon ? 
We’ve sent to invite him to come here to-day. 
We hope dear old Santa will not cause delay. 
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Man in the Moon 
I’m glad to tell you, children dear, 
Old Santa Claus will soon be here, 


Tommy Hooks (with expression) 
If all the world were apple pie 
And all the sea were ink, 
And all the trees were bread and cheese, 
What would we have for drink ? 


Children (in chorus) 
That’s enough to make us all 
Sit right up and think. 
(All sit as if thinking. Bells tinkle — all listen.) 


School (shaking finger to right, then to left) 
Sh! sh! all be still! 
Sh! sh! all be still! 


(Characters all stand up and point at chimney where Santa’s 
head appears.) 


Santa Claus 


--4j—- no 
JS 
ooo Se SS 
1. San - ta Claus, San - taClaus, Jol - ly lit - tle 
2. Fast a-sleep, Fast a-sleep,Dream of pret - ty 
3. Su - gar plums, Tops and drums,Dolls and pret - ty 


Ok =_ [2 ee a ee . 
Ee ro =e —o—— Fe re : 
& - 
man, Down the chim- ney come to - night, 
toys, San - ta Claus will sure - ly find 
things, Whips and _= reins, Can - dy canes, 


PSS eee 


Ear-ly as you can. San - ta Claus, San - ta Claus, 
All good girls and boys. Tip- py Toes, Tip - py Toes, 
San- ta al - ways brings. San- taClaus, San - ta Claus, 


2 * ee 4 A-- 
SS 
re —J ° ante 

Do not come so late, Moth -er tucks us 

All a-round the house, Up the - stairs, 
Christ-mas day is near, San - ta dear, 
;—— LT A TET SE ot 4 

<a =< HH 

Warm and snug, In our beds at eight. 

Down a- gain, Qui - et as 4 mouse, 

Then good-bye, For an-oth - er year. 


Santa (steps down — goes over and removes screen, revealing 
the tree) 
I’ve brought some candy, 
I’ve brought some toys, 
On a beautiful tree, 
For good girls and boys. 


School 
Isn’t it beautiful, 
.Sarta Claus dear? 
; We'll try to be good 
Another whole year. 


Santa 
I’ve stayed as long 
As I possibly can. 
Good-bye, I am off 
With my eight reindeer span. 


(Springs to table—jumps down chimney. Jingles his 
bells.) 
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(School sing in time to bells. 
march while all sing. Tune of “Jingle Bells.”’) 
Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Jingle all the day, 
Take good care of Santa Claus 
In his little sleigh. 
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Jingle bells, jingle bells, 
Jingle sweet and clear, 
Bid us all be merry now, 
Christmas time is here. 
(Repeat until all are off. Bells grow softer, softer and die 
away.) 








HELPI 
SAIONE 


Santa Claus Tranparency 

The following material will be required: Thin black mount- 
ing paper, or paper that has been washed with ink; squares 
of bright red tissue paper, 2” by 2”; cotton batting. 

Trace the head and cut. Then cut out eyes, nose, and 
mouth. Color the hat and face with red crayon, and the fur 
on the cap with white chalk. Now paste the square of tissue 
paper behind the eyes, nose, and mouth. Paste a tuft of 
cotton on each side of the face and also above the mouth. 
Finish by adding a flowing beard of the cotton. This is a 
most effective room decoration. 





Emma A. MEYERS 


ANOTHER 





—, 


A Garland of Christmas Bells 


Trace the bells, or use a hektograph and cut as follows: 
Where the dash lines show in the accompanying sketch, cut 
very carefully, so that the small bell inside hangs out. It 
would be a pretty fancy to color the large bell green and the 
small inner bell in red, the Christmas colors, and make sev- 
eral dozen of these. Then slip one through another, as shown, 
and a very bright and attractive garland is the result. 
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The Chimney-place in a Home-room 


It is not often that one has a real chimney-place in a 
school-room, through which Santa may come! It happened, 
however, that our old time building, in which modern ven- 
tilation has been installed, has a chimney-place that was 
originally intended for ventilation and for questionable 
“ornament.” 

At first the bareness of this fireless fire-place troubled me, 
so that I began to plan means to convert it into a “home 
fire-place.”” A green figured crépe paper cover was first 
added to relieve the hard lines of the green marble mantle. 
On this were kept jars of flowers during the Fall, then a 
jar‘of dried grasses, sedges, red sumach, and empty milk- 
weed pods, which gave a Japanese effect for winter coloring. 
A jar of the vermilion bitter sweet and a globe of partridge 
berries and fluffy milkweed “silk” brightened the ends of 
the mantle. In a suspended glass cornucopia, obtained of a 
florist, sprays of ‘Wandering Jew” were kept in winter and 
straggled down against the gray-green tinted wall. Quite a 
transformation, yet so simply effected. 

The fire-place of red brick still looked bare, however, and 
a small rug of dark green, red and white pattern was pur- 
chased for a “parlor” effect. The crowning touch came in 
a pair of andirons on which were placed logs of wood ready 
for the “make-believe” fire, as a real one could never be 
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made. Thus the parlor in the home-room was completed, 
for should not every school-room be in reality a ‘‘home- 
room” where the little folks live so many of their waking 
hours ? 

WRITING TO SANTA 


Our writing lesson was a letter to Santa that read: 


“Dear Santa: 
I try to be good. 
Please come.”’ 


Each child signed his name. These were folded. A 
Santa stamp placed on the outside and ‘‘Santa” written as 
address. These were expectantly placed on the logs of wood 
by each child with expressions of belief in Santa’s coming. 


HANGING UP THE STOCKINGS 

Red and green stocking bags were sewed over and over with 
worsted to match, and a string run through with which to tie 
them to the wire across the fire-place. This was done the 
last thing in the afternoon, and although nothing was said 
about candy nevertheless they hoped that Santa might fill 
them. 

“CHRISTMAS MORNING” 

It had been arranged with the janitor that he should take 
the letters before morning that I might truthfully say that 
“the letters were not there” on my arrival, without committing 
myself as to whether or not Santa himself had taken them. 

Sure enough when the children came, there were the stock- 
ings full of candy, and the letters nowhere to be seen: Several 
pointed questions were of course asked which had to be evaded 
with “Some one must have come.” Doubts were laid aside 
and joy was uppermost as they knelt on the rug and fingered 
the precious bags to find their own name slip. All day the 
stockings hung there with the promise that the candy s/ould 
be “eaten and taken home” in the afternoon. 

The previous day we had played Santa by choosing four 
pairs of children for “reindeer” with bells on the leaders 
driven by “Santa.” The spirited train drove around the 
room, stopping at the fire-place where Santa “got out” to 
“make-believe” fill the stockings. As the same game was 
called for the next day another Santa filled the already filled 
stockings to the delight of everyone. Then with a ‘Merry 
Christmas to all, and to all a Good-Night,”’ off he trotted. 

As soon as the gifts had been taken from the tree and dis 
tributed by helpers, the candy bags were given to the proud 
owners and the contents opened with quiet satisfaction, while 
the rest was to be “shared at home.”’ E. M. Graves 
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When We Speak Pieces IV 


Atice E. ALLEN 


(Note The four, six, and eight-lined.verses of this series are 
specially arranged for very young children. As it is easier for beginners 
to speak if not alone, many of the “pieces” are planned for two or 
more to give. And because often it seems best to include a number 
of little folks in one exercise, some simple rhymed plays are given. 
These are easier to learn and remember than prose plays because of 
the rhythm and rhyme. 

Usually they are so arranged that each child has but one or two 
lines to say.) 


Month of the Evening Star 
December, twinkling gaily by — 
So cold and bright you are — 
Across the dark you sparkle out 
Just like the Evening Star. 


Christmas Greeting 


(For three children or three groups of children, with greens, bells, 
and Christmas cards.) 


First 
If we could have all the Christmas greens, 
And into one wreath could string them; 
Second 
If we could have all the Christmas bells, 
And into one song could ring them; 
Third 
If we could have all good wishes abroad 
And into one word could bring them — 
All 


Greens wouldn’t be cheer enough, 
Bells wouldn’t. be clear enoygh, 
No word could be dear enough 
To carry our GREETING to you! 


On Christmas Eve 


(Teach in connection with the old legend of the little Christ Child 
who, in one guise or another, was thought to wander up and down 
seeking shelter on Christmas Eve.) 

Turn no one from your door this night, 
In country lane or crowded town, 
For know you not, on Christmas Eve, 
The Christ Child wanders up and down? 


Or rich or poor, if you can help, 
Turn none away with careless frown, 
Whate’er His guise — this very night 
The Christ Child wanders up and down! 


Best of All 
From out its wreaths so bright and big 
There fell a shining holly sprig, 
With cheery little rustling sound 
One of my story-books it crown’d. 
I looked to see which one it chose— 
Now, which of all would you suppose ? 
There, in the dusk of Christmas dim, 
It rested over Trvy Tim. 


A Christmas Sound 
When next the Eve of Christmas 
All rosily comes round, 


Just listen, dear, and you will hear, 
The jolliest little sound; 

The pit, pat, pit, pat, patter 
Of feet so small and bare — 

A whole quintillion, hanging socks 
For Santa everywhere! 


A Christmas Telegram 


“© dear, oh dear, what shall I do?” 
To Santa Claus, wrote Benny; 
“T’ve all the things a boy cam want — 
Books, toys, and pets too many. 

I want some Christmas presents, but 
I cannot think of any!” 


A telegram came back, which read, 
In big red print, “To Benny B., 
Try giving gifts this year instead, 
And help me out. (Signed) Santa C.” 


A Touch of Christmas 


O, little brown nest out there in the hedge, 

* Christmas has blessed even you from his store, 

Though snowflakes have filled you quite up to the edge , 
A bunch of bright berries hangs over your door. 


Miss Blue Stocking 


(For little girl with bright blue stocking) 


I have no red or green ones— 
He likes those colors, too, 

Do you s’pose Santa’ll pass me by 
Because my stocking’s blue? 


A Stitch in Time 
(For little girl mending Dolly’s stocking) 


My needle is threaded; I’ve put on my thimble, 

It’s almost her bed-time—so I must be nimble — 
For Santa Claus surely would think it quite shocking 
Should he find this hole in poor Dolly’s stocking! 


Dolly’s Christmas Box 


(For little girl, with Christmas Box, gifts, holly, etc.) 


Dear daughter Dolly’s gone away, 

So I must send her Christmas Box, 
Here is the cap I’ve knit for her; 

Here are new books and building blocks 
This little package holds a ring— 

I know how that will please my Dolly. 
The box is full—T’ll do it up 

And tie. a-top this bit of holly. 


The Eyes of the Christmas Tree 


Maybe the candles 
Dancing with glee 

Are the twinkling eyes 
Of the Christmas Tree. 

And maybe it sees 
As plain as can be 
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How happy it makes us — 
You and me! 


A Little Child 


(For two children) 
First 
Can you tell why 
It needs alway 
A little child 
To make Christmas gay? 


Second 
I think because 
Once, in the hay, 
The Christmas Child— 
Just a Baby—lay! 


Our Gifts 


(For several children as arranged, or one if desired) 


Selected Child 
Long ago, the Wise Men 
Very happy were, 
Giving gifts of frankincense, 
Gold and costly myrrh. 


All (holding out hands in greeting) 
We’ve no precious spices, 
But we’ve right good will, 
Smiles and joy and Love enough 
All the world to fill! 


To Make Christmas 


(For four children, as arranged, or one, if desired) 
First 
You don’t need any stockings, 
Second 
You don’t need any Tree, 
Third 
You can have Christmas in your heart 
As sure as sure can be, 
Fourth 
If only you have Love enough — 


All 
Just try it once and see! 
An Easy Riddle 
(For a number of children, one the Mince Pie) 
Mince Pie 


What am I made of? Sugar and spice, 

Raisins and richness — everything nice — 

Browned in the oven — cut in a trice — 
Children (all together, eagerly) 


I know — you’re our Mince Pie! Give me a slice! 


Santa and the Stockings 
(A little play for any number of children) 


(Children, as Stockings, are hung about the room Santa is outside 


where sounds of hoofs and bells tell of his coming.) 


First Stocking 
Hark — I hear the drum, drum, drumming 
Of his reindeer —Santa’s coming! 


Second Stocking 
And a faint sweet tinkle tinkling — 
He will be here in a twinkling. 


Third Stocking 
Let’s go down — run round the table — 
Make him catch us, if he’s able. 


Santa Claus (puffing in, as Stockings scamper from places) 


Not a sock hung! What’s the matter? 
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What is all this clitter clatter ? 
(As the little one gets in his way) 

Who is this my pathway blocking ? 
(Picking it up) 

Bless my stars — it’s Baby’s stocking! 
(Holding it off as he questions it) 

What’s become of all the others? 

Sister’s? Brother’s? Father’s? Mother’s? 


Stockings (all dancing about him, laughing) 
We’re all here, St. Nick, don’t worry — 
You can catch us, if you hurry. 


Santa (chasing them right and left) 
Catch you? Well ’twould be quite shocking 
If I couldn’t catch a stocking! 


Stockings (as they are caught, one after another, and put back 
in place) 
Catch us — fill us full to brimming, 
Add a sprig of holly trimming. 


(All in place, as Santa runs away) 
Soon the children will come flocking, 
Crying, ‘What is in my stocking?” 


A Christmas Telephone 


I wish I had a telephone 
With golden wires unfurl’d, 
And long enough and strong enough 
To reach around the world — 
I'd ring up everybody 
Along the line and say, 
“A very Merry Christmas 
To you this Christmas Day?” 
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A Plum Pudding 
(For a group of little boys and girls with lighted candles) 


Selected Child 
The very best of puddings 
To serve on Christmas Eve, 
Is made of little boys and girls 
Most grown-up folks believe. 


Selected Child 
To make your Christmas merry 
*T will do all it is able; 
It really is a dainty dish 
For anybody’s table. 


All 
Its lights are. made of laughter— 
Now, put in both your thumbs— 
And pull out all the boys and girls— 
They are the sugar plums! 





The Boys’ Choice 


(An exercise for sixteen boys. 
manner.) 


First Boy 
The apple is a great old tree, with boughs all loaded down, 


Each part to be given in a very lively 


Second Boy 
The oak is fine as it can be, with acorns, ripe and brown, 


Third Boy 
The grand old cottonwood sends out its sailboats far and 
wide, 


Fourth Boy 
The elm has lovely sweeping bouglis that droop on every side. 


Fifth Boy ° 
The cherry gives us ripe red fruit; the robins love it too; 
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Sixth Boy 

There’s no one loves the walnut tree as much as children do! 

Seventh Boy 

The tall catalpa sends its blooms, like snow upon the grass, 

Eighth Boy 

The hawthorne rains its scarlet fruit on all who change to 
pass. 

Ninth Boy 

The maple spreads its branches far, all crimson in the fall, 

Tenth Boy 

The plum-tree ripens golden fruit, enough for one and all. 

Eleventh Boy 

The butternut is bending down, if you but chance to look, 

Twelfth Boy 

The willow spreads its feathery boughs to hide the woodland 
brook. 


Thirteenth Boy 


The pear-tree serves us each with fruit that’s golden ripe and 
sweet, 


Fourteenth Boy 
The stout box-elder spreads its boughs to shade the busy 
street. 


Fifteenth Boy 


The hickory drops its nuts to make the children dance and 
shout, 


Sixteenth Boy 
The birches, just like dainty maids, sway prettily about. 


All togethér 
But one tree is the best-beloved by all the girls and boys, 


And that’s the candle-lighted tree that bears the Christmas 
toys. 





Blackboard Stencil 
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Do you know the wonderful work the 
VICTOR is accomplishing in the schools 


of many of our most progressive cities? 


The Victor is not only an invaluable aid in the 
teaching and exemplification of music, but a vital 
part in the varied work of the entire school day: 


Songs for morning exercises harp, and piano numbers for the 
quiet period 
Marches for assembling and passing of 
classes Records for hearing the different in- 
struments of the modern orchestra 
or band, and identifying in the 
mind the music of each separate 
instrument the minute it is played 


Marches in perfect four-part rhythm 
- the gymnasium and calisthenic 
rills 


Music for the folk ere and dances Song classics for teaching in the pri- 


Music for the playground, social and mary, intermediate, grammar grades 
recreation centers and high school 


Waltz and two-step rhythms for the A wealth of instrumental and vocal 





kindergarten games gems, folk songs, opera, and ora- 
torio, for the general musical uplift 
Beautiful band, orchestra, violin, ’cello, of the whole school and community. 


As a Superintendent, Principal, Supervisor of Music 
or Teacher, you should thoroughly understand the great 
work of the Victor in the public schools of this country. 

We will gladly send you full information, graded 
lists, courses of study, etc., with encomiums from promi- 
nent educators, supervisors of music 
and critics. 


Write to: , , 
Public School Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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PHONIC STORIES 
The ING Family 


Attce E. ALLEN 


IV 


Here comes the big ING Famjly to tell you all about the 
Christmas Bell and the Christmas Ball. 

(The teacher repeats each line and writes the words in 
parentheses on the blackboard for the children to sound and 
pronounce.) 


Said the Bell to the Ball—on the Tree see 
them (swing)— 

“Tf | only could bound, I’d give any (thing). 

Won’t you please let me borrow your gay little 
(spring) ?”’ 

Said the Ball to the Bell, with a mad little (fling), 

“T will if youll give me your (ting) a (ling) 

(ling). 

I’d give all my (spring) for one good (ring) a 
(ding)!”’ 

They called to a Fairy with shimmering (wing) 

To fly from his branch, his tools, too, to (bring). 

He came to the bough where you see them both 
(cling), 

Took the (spring) from the Ball; from the Bell 
took the (ring); 

Gave the (ring) to the Ball; to the Bell gave the 
(spring); 

Then flew back to his place on shimmering 
(wing). 

All that long Christmas Eve bounced the Bell 
on its (string); 

All that long Christmas Eve rang the Ball (ting) 
a (ling)! 
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They bounced and they rang till they woke 
every (thing) ; 

On the big Christmas Tree, till the Bell broke 
its (spring), 

And.the Ball lost its (ring). 
like a (king) 

To look at his gifts —there were bees that 
could (sting), 

Bows with arrows to (sling), a top that could 
(sing). 

Cried Tommy, “Old Santa has brought every- 
(thing) — é 

But my Ball will not (spring), and my bell will 
not (ring)! 

Laughed the Fairy, who heard him, his face in 
his (wing). 


Then came Tom, 


(The OW Family is getting ready to tell you a January 
Story.) 





A Christmas Stocking 


The funniest stocking that ever was made 

Was woven up there in our elm-branches’ shade; 

They worked all day long while the blue sky was shining 
Until it was done. Then they put in a lining, 

And — what did the birds and their wee babies do 

But live in that stocking the whole summer through! 
Then flew off and left it, still swaying and rocking, 
And waiting for Christmas, the oriole’s stocking. 

Now, if I were Santa, /’d know what they need, 

I’d drive up and fill that long stocking with seed! 





Try Murine Eve Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 
Granulated Eyelids. Murine Doesn’t Smart— 
Soothes Eye Pain. Druggists Sell Murine Eye 
Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. Murine Eye 
Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Books 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 
An Eye Tonic Good for Ali Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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‘eo: Present Costs z 
%¢ So Little and - $ 7 Crowded with »,4 
° Means So Much ? ac t -- a l Good Reading. e 
% Jresent For? he) Sy 
% 4 
¢ On January 1, 1912, The Companion subscription price will be advanced to ° 


$2.00a year. When subscribing for your family at the present price why not 
include two or three of your friends who will enjoy the paper during the 
52 weeks of the coming year? Save 25 cents by subscribing NOW for 


Theyouths@mpaiion — | 


Every number in 1912 will be filled with the reading you like best. 
There will be nearly 250 complete stories—stories of primitive Indian life, 
stories of life at sea; stories for men and women, for boys and girls; there 
will be articles by writers famous in a score of vocations. By subscribing 
to-day you will receive Free the issues containing the opening chapters of 


THE CROSS AND THE DRAGON, by Ralph D. Paine |. 


A serial story of missionary devotion and heroism in the Chinese Boxer Rebellion — the adventures of Jack 
Langworthy, who, with two friends, rescued a missionary's family from the beleaguered compound in which 
they had taken refuge. It is a story which will hold every reader's interest from the beginning. 
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* 

»,¢ If you cut out and send this Christmas Present Coupon (or mention this publication) with $1.75 for a new »,! 
* subscription to The Youth’s Companion for 1912, we will send KH GO o 
r,s 6.2 1. The 52 Crowded Weekly Issues of 1912; also— », 
% ALL Remaining 2. All the issues for the remaining weeks of 1911, ALL FOR % 
s including the Holiday Numbers; and— * 


3. The Companion’s Picture Calendar for 1912, litho- 
ssues ree graphed in ten colors and gold—an extra copy $ 1 7 5 
going to every one making a gift subscription. ° 


YOUR LAST CHANCE TO GET THE YOUTH’S COMPANION AT THE PRESENT PRICE AND SAVE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
ON JANUARY 1, 1912, THE SUBSCRIPTION WILL BE ADVANCED TO $2.00. SUBSCRIBE TO-DAY. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS i 
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SEE WASHINGTON 


Teacher’s Christmas Holiday Tour 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1911 


Round Trip Fares--$15, $14, $12 


From NEW YORK, according to hotel selected. Proportionate 
Rates from Other Points. Three Day Trip. All Necessary Ex- 
penses. Visiting All the Principal Points of Interest at the National 


Capital. Full information and tickets may be obtained of Ticket 
Agents, or 


RODNEY MACDONOUGH, District Passenger Agent 
No. 5 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


PENNSYLVAINA RAILROAD 
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Mother Goose Blackboard Drawing 


A Christmas Number Story 


(Combinations to 56) 


AticE Cook FULLER 


Norma, Mary, Jessie, and Marion, were invited to 

spend Christmas week with Grandpa and Grandma 

Baker. They arrived Christmas Eve to help prepare 
for the big day, when the eight little cousins with their mothers 
and fathers should come, too. 

After a hearty supper and a few turns at coasting down the 
long hill by the house, they all hurried into the big living 
room where a fine Christmas tree waited to be decorated. 

There were twenty-four long strings of tinsel, which the 
two boys and Grace divided evenly and draped over the 
green branches. How many strings did each one put up? 
Ans. 8 strings. * 

The candy bags and boxes were the funniest ever. Eight of 
them represented Santa Claus and his pack; 8 of them 
brick chimneys; and 16 of them were tiny baby stockings. 
How many in all? Ams. 32 boxes and bags. 

Nina, Norma and Jessie filled the Santa Claus boxes. In 
each one of the 8 they put 6 Brazil nuts. How many in all? 
Ans. 48 Brazil nuts. 

They added 7 pecans to each box. 
all? Ams. 56 pecans. 

Then they put in 6 almonds. 
Ans. 48 almonds. 

To these were added four pink candy stars. 
all? Ams. 32 pink stars. 

} Next came three figs. How many figs in all? 
figs. 

7 candy marbles were added to each box. 
all? Ams. 56 marbles. 


(5 vm Ned and Grace, with their cousins, Nina, 


How many pecans in 
How many almonds in all? 
How many in 
Ans. 24 


How many in 


5 marshmallows and 7 peppermint drops were then put 


into each, and the boxes were full. 
in all? Ams. 40 marshmallows. 
Ans. 56 peppermints. 

. The other boxes and bags were filled in much the same 
manner for the older ones. 

* Grandma had made popcorn balls. Two for each of the 
16 children, and twenty more for the older ones. How many 
for the children. Ams. 32 balls. 

How many inall? Ans. 52 balls. 

Mary and Marion hung gilt stars here and there upon the 
tree. One large one was placed at the top; 4 at the left side 
of the tree, 4 at the right side of the tree; and 12 scattered 
here and there amidst the tinsel. How many in all? Ans. 
21 stars. 


How many marshmallows 
How many peppermints ? 


A box of 36 glittering new ornaments was now brought in. 

4 of them were hung high on the tree by the two tall boys. 
How many did they hang in place? Ams. 12 ornaments. 

} of the 36 were put in place by Grace. How many did she 
put up? Ams. 6 ornaments. 

Nina hung up } of them. How many did she hang on the 
tree? Ams. g ornaments. 7, of the 36 were placed by 
Marion. How many did she arrange? Ams. 3 ornaments. 

$4 of them were put on the tree by Jessie. How many 
did she use in decorating? Ams. 4 ornaments. 

Just as they were putting on the last ones, Grandpa came 
in with a basket of rosy apples, rubbed until they shone. 
Grace greeted him joyfully. 

“Just the thing to heap at the foot of the tree!” she cried. 
“How many are there?” 

“Two apiece for the eight of you,” answered Grandpa 
with a sly smile, ‘‘and two apiece for each of the eight little 
folks, and 12 more. You tell me how many there are.”’ 

Everyone began to figure it. Can you tell how many 
there were in the basket? Ams. 44 apples. 

Two gay striped canes for every one of the sixteen children 
were next hung from the green boughs. How many canes 
in all? Ams. 32 canes. 

And for each of the 16 children were three bunches of white 
grapes. How many bunches in all? Ams. 48 bunches. 

The candles were now put in place on the tree, ready to be 
lighted. There were 48 of them in all. 

zz of them were deep red. How many red? 


Ans. 4 red. 
+ of them were a soft green. 


How many green ones were 


there? Ams. 6 green. 

4 of them were pale pink. How many pink ones were 
there? Ams. 8 pink. 

} of them were blue. How many were blue? Ans. 12 
blue. 


4 of them were white. How many wére white? Ans. 
6 white. 

+ of them were yellow. 
12 yellow. 

The tree now stood, a beautiful glittering thing, ready for 
the gifts. ‘It couldn’t be lovelier!” cried Nina. 

“Now,” said Ned, “let us put up these wreaths, and then 
our work is finished.’”” And they all fell-to work. 

There were five windows. Above each one, and on the 
inner sash of each, they hung one wreath. How many 
wreaths in all? Ams. 10 wreaths. 

One over the fireplace, one over each of the four doors, 
with those at the windows made how many in all? Ans. 
15 wreaths. 

The next morning the merry crowd of sixteen children 

(Continued on next page) 


How many were yellow? Ans. 
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gathered about the Christmas tree, upon 
which, during the night, wonderful fruit 
had mysteriously sprung. 

There were a half dozen drums, with 2 
sticks each. How many drums and how 
many drum-sticks? Ams. 6 drums; 12 
drumsticks. 

There were a score of dainty handker- 
chiefs (a score is 20) and half a score of 
dolls. How many dolls? Ams. 10 dolls. 

There were } of a score of packages, each 


containing a pair of mittens. How many 
pairs of mittens? Ams. 5 pairs. 
How many mittens? Ams. 10 mittens. 


The books for the children numbered’ 24 
dozen. How many books were there for the 
children? Ans. 30 books. 

There were } as many horns as there were 
books, and what a noise they did make! 
How many horns were there? Ams. 15 
horns. 

Ned received a bag containing two score 
of marbles. How many marbles were there 
in the bag? Ams. 40 marbles. 

There were 30 games on the tree which 
went to 15 of the children. How many did 
each receive if they were equally divided? 
Ans. 2 games. 

The boys all shouted when they counted 
the number of ties George had received. 
There were 9 of them. If six of the boys 
had received that number, how many would 
there have been? Ans. 54 ties. 

Jessie received a postcard album contain- 
ing t8leaves. If 3 postcards could be placed 
on each leaf, how many would it hold? 
Ans. 54 postcards. 

Nina’s postcard ablum was smaller, but 
had 27 leaves. 

If two postcards could be placed on each 
leaf, how many would it hold? Ams. 54 
cards. 

There were gifts of all kinds for the 
mothers and fathers, but the best fun of all 
was to see the surprise of Grandpa and 
Grandma Baker at the number of their 
gifts. 

Among other things which the girls had 
helped to hem and embroider, were four 
boxes, each one containing a half dozen 
towels. How many towels were there in 
all? Ans. 24 towels. 

How many dozen towels? Ans. 2 doz. 

Two dozen dusters were hemmed by the 
smaller girls. How many were there in 
all? Ams. 24 dusters. 

Grandpa opened a box of oranges, which 
the boys had bought with money they had 
earned. There were four layers of them, 
a dozen oranges in each layer. How many 
oranges in the box? Ans. 

A box of books —a score and a half of 
them —- were for both grandparents. How 
many books in the box? Ans 30 books. 

How many for each one? Ams. 15 
books ? 

When the pretty and useful gifts had all 
been distributed the children felt the real 
spirit of Christmas, for Grandma and 
Grandpa were so delighted with the things 
over which the young people had worked so 
hard and so faihtfully. They felt that they 
were having something better than merely a 
“Merry Christmas.” They were having 
a very ‘‘Happy Christmas,” as well. 


A Christmas Gift 
Susie M. Best 
A Christmas tree for you I’ve brought, 
On every branch you'll see 
A loving wish, a kindly thought, 
A prayer that you may be 
As happy as the birds of May 
Upon this gracious Christmas Day. 


48 oranges. |. 








~jAY 














Woman’s Beauty 


painted by nature is the ideal beauty—it is 
what the artists try to copy and what users of 
rouge and cosmetics try to match. 


There is no real beauty without health— 
neither is there real comfort or happiness. 


It is woman's happiness to look well and feel 
well—and every woman in good health has 


The World’s Greatest Charm 


Impure skin, pim a muddy complexion, 
lustreless eyes “ee many evidences of an 
impaired system can only be corrected by 
ing the necessary tonic. 
By using Beecham’s Pills the cause will be 
pa and the effects will soon be gone— 
vitality will soon be restored, the step regain 
its elasticity and the eyes will beam again with 
that same health which gives the countenance 
and complexion its best charm. The tint 
that tells of health will be 


MADE POSSIBLE BY USING 


Berries: 


The circular with each box contains special directions for women. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c, and 25c; If your dealer should not 
have them, send price to Thomas Beecham, 365 Canal St., N. Y. 


























TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG a 4 ~ E 
~ZFOR YOUR SCHOOL 
ooeee Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers 


and 
mothers. You owe it to panrenres todothis. And the splendid big fleg 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t: enter 
WRITE US heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoln FREE big flag free: 
Pictures ...._em==s Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
ofthe lotin a few hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, ong prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U. S. Flag, forindoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

a@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 

. a ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” BE 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $5.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington's or Lincoln's picture securely 

ked and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
to send you. 4 After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 











For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 
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Possibilities in Paper Cutting 


Grace M. PoorBAUGH 


December has come with its mirth and its cheer, 
The jolliest time of the whole jolly year. 


December means “Christmas” to the children. Of all 
the months, this is surely theirs. The Christmas spirit prompts 
the children to give spontaneous expression regarding things 
that interest them as nothing else does. The language, liter- 
ature, geography, history, reading, nature work —in fact, 
every subject taught in the primary grades allows many 
opportunities for illustration. 

The first part of the month is given to animal study: The 
camel, sheep and donkey are selected because of the relation 
they bear to the story of the Christ Child. 

Sets of patterns of these animals can be made to use for 
work in pattern tracing. Freehand cuttings should also be 
made. The story of the birth of the Christ Child naturally 
suggests itself. 

Parts of the story can be related from day to day and illus- 
trated with cutting. The first of this series of talks can be 
about the town of Bethlehem. Cutting of houses represent- 
ing Bethlehem can be made. A second lesson may be about 
Mary and Joseph. This will furnish material for several 
cutting lessons. The Shepherds of the East may be a third 
topic to be illustrated. Tell the story of the wonderful star 
in the simplest way possible and follow the story with the 
cutting of the star. 

Close the Christmas story with the narrative of the wise 
men. This will also require several cutting lessons. These 
illustrations as cut should be placed in the children’s enve- 
lope. They can be arranged and pasted in a Christmas 
booklet to be taken home with the Christmas gifts. 

Second or third grade children can write the story and use 
their cuttings as illustrations. The pine tree lends itself to 
the landscape cuttings this month. Very pretty landscapes 
are possible with cuttings of sky, snow and a pine tree. 


Christmas would not be Christmas to children without the 
the coming of Santa. This suggests cuttings of chimneys, 
stockings, Santa’s reindeer and even Santa himself. Sets of 
patterns of some of these can be made for pattern tracing. 

Ask the children to bring their toys to school. These can 
be used as models for cutting lessons. Little children always 
enjoy cutting Christmas toys, such as balls, bells, boxes, 
cars, dolls, wagons, carts, drums, tops, horns, etc. The cut- 
ting and mounting of these will furnish material for many 
seat work periods. 

The cut picture illustrated this month cannot fail to please 
the children. A story, ‘Watching for Santa,” can be told 
the children first and this picture be reserved as a climax. 

The hektograph should be used for the various parts of the 
picture. 

ORDER OF CUTTING 

First lesson — wall and floor section, fireplace. 

Second lesson — andirons, clock, stockings. 

Third lesson — boy and girl. 

Fourth lesson — mount. 


ORDER OF MOUNTING 
Wall, floor, fireplace, andirons, stockings, clock, boy, girl. 


CoLor SCHEME 
Floor and wall section — gray drawing paper. 
Fireplace — tinted paper. 
Clock, stockings, andirons, boy, girl — black coated paper. 
‘ (The bricks in the fireplace, the coal and the smoke are made 
with black crayograph.) 


There is no end to the possibilities in paper cuttings for 
Christmas gifts. A winter landscape can be cut and pasted 
for a blotter top. Calendars can be made by using some 
simple cut landscape as a snow scene with a pine tree. 

A cut picture of the wise men crossing the desert makes a 
match-scratcher very appropriate for the Christmas season. 

(Continued on page 630) 
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Do You Enjoy Your 
Meals? 


One of tHe Most Important QuEsTIONS 
TO CONSIDER IN THE SEARCH FOR 
HApPINEss AND HEALTH 

The burning question to you is, ‘Are 
you getting out of life all the pleasure 
and the health you are entitled to?” 
If not, why not? 

No matter whether every organ and 
member of your body is in a sound 
state of health and strength, if: your 
stomach is in any way disordered, you 
are not going to be “yourself.” You 
are going to be a worried, out-of-sorts, 
nervous or sullen individual, whose ac- 
tions will reflect your condition inside, 
and people will naturally avoid you. 

The world wants to smile and be 
cheerful, and unless you are cheerful 
and smile, at least, occasionally, you 
will have few friends, fewer oppor- 
tunities, no success, and you will go 
down in defeat — defeated by dyspepsia 
and a bad stomach. 

A good and thorough digestion has 
a quick, wonderful reaction upon the 
brain. You must have noticed it many 
times, for the brain and stomach are 
as intimately connected as a needle and 
its thread, one can hardly be used to 
advantage without the other. If your 
stomach is slow and lazy in digesting 
your food, it will produce at once a 
slow, lazy and cloudy influence upon 
your brain. Mark it! If your stomach 
has absolutely quit work, and fermen- 
tation is poisoning your vitals as a re- 
sult, surely your brain is going to be 
sluggish and correspondingly depressed. 
No one need tell-you that. 

But why continue to suffer all the 
miseries and torments that a disordered 
stomach brings you? 

If your stomach can not digest your 
food, what will? Where’s: the relief? 
Where’s the cure? 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia ‘Tablets are the 
relief and the cure. Why? Because, as 
all stomach troubles arise from indiges- 
tion and because one ingredient of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets is able to thoroughly 
and completely digest 3000 grains of any 
kind of food, doesn’t it stand to reason 
that these little Dyspepsia Tablets are 
going to digest all the food and whatever 
food you put into your stomach? Science 
nowadays can digest food without having 
to use the stomach for it. And Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets are the result of this 
scientific discovery. They digest and 
digest thoroughly and well, anything and 
everything you eat. 

So, if your stomach refuses to work 
or can’t work, and you suffer from eructa- 
tions, bloat, brash, fermentation, bilious- 
ness, sour stomach, heartburn, irritation, 
indigestion, or dyspepsia of whatever form, 
just take one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, and see the difference. It doesn’t 
cost you much to prove it. Then you can 
eat all you want, what you want, when- 
ever you want, if you use these tablets, and 
you can look the whole world in the 
face with a beaming eye and you will 
have a cheerful spirit, a pleasant face, 
a vigorous body and a clear mind and 
memory and everything will look and 
taste delicious to you. That’s life. 

Get Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets at 
any drug store on earth for soc a box. 

Send us your name and address to-day 
and we will at once send you by mail a 
sample package free. Address F. A. 
Stuart Company, 234 Stuart Building, 
Marshall, Mich. 





NOTES 


— Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews of Boston, 
Secretary of the American School Peace 
League, who is engaged: on’ a European 
trip with the purpose of organizing an 
international council of the league, has 
induced Count Apponyi, late minister of 
instruction in Hungary, to join the in- 
ternational council. 


—A resolution introduced in the New 
York Board of Aldermen, provides for the 
replacing of scores of women teachers in 
the public schools with men. A preamble 
to the resolution recites the belief that all 
boys over ten years old should be under the 
supervision of male teachers. ‘The measure 
calls upon the Board of Education to pro- 
vide male teachers sufficient to bring every 
boy of that age or upwards under masculine 
control and influence. It was referred to a 
committee. 


— Hon. Joseph A. Conry, Russian Con- 
sul of Boston, desires to bring to the atten- 
tion of school book publishers, dealers in 
school supplies of every description and 
educational institutions generally that an 
exhibition under the auspices of the Imperial 
Government of the “Organization and 
Equipment” of schools will be held in St. 
Petersburg, Russia, next Spring, beginning 
on April 15 and continuing until July 15. 
Everything that can be considered a part 
of a school equipment will be shown at this 
exhibition. Views, plans and elevations 
of all kinds of school buildings, heating and 
ventilating systems, furniture, books, mays 
apparatus for the laboratory and gymna- 
sium and equipment for manual training 
will be considered proper exhibits. Goods 
of American exhibitors will be admitted 
free of customs duties, and railways will 
give half rates on freight. Russia con- 
templates the expenditure of vast sums of 
money during the next ten years in popular 
education and the exhibition is for the pur- 
pose of bringing to the attention of the Im- 
perial authorities the names and goods of 
reputable American dealers. 


EDUCATION FoR CitizENsHIP. By Dr. 
Georg Kerschensteiner. A teacher’s read- 
ing circle book. Cloth. 133 pages. Price, 
75 cents. Chicago, New York, London: 
Rand, McNally & Company. 


How can we help the many boys and 
girls who early enter the world of work to 
bridge the chasm that lies between the 
elementary school and a successful career 
in life? This question, which every pro- 
gressive educator and every thoughtful 
citizen is asking, has a new and interesting 
answer in Dr. Georg ‘Kerschensteciner’s 
**Education for Citizenship,” which has 
recently been translated for English and 
American readers. Dr. Kerschensteiner 
speaks out of a long and enviable ex- 
perience as director of the public schools 
of Munich, where the experiment on 
which he bases his conclusions has been 
carried out with a marked degree of suc- 
cess. This experiment is the reformed 
Continuation School, now -an established 
educational factor in many of the cities 
of Germany. 

This English translation, by Mr. A. J 
Pressland, was brought about through the 
efforts of Dr. Edwin G. Cooley, formerly 
Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Chicago, who, under the auspices of the 
Commercial Club of Chicago, has recently 
been investigating the progress of industrial 
education in Europe, in the interest of edu- 
cation in the United States. 








In schoolrooms and gymna- 
siums it is of the greatest im- 
portance that everything be done 
to benefit the health even in the 


smallest degree. The harmful 
effects of too much dust in the 
air are well known. 

The constant shuffling of feet 
in the schoolroom, and the more 
violent exercise in the gymna- 
sium, stir up dust and circulate 
it in dangerous quantities. It 
is of the greatest importance 
to general health that the amount 
of this floating dust should be 
reduced. 

Standard Floor Dressing holds 
down all dust that settles, and 
prevents its circulation in the air. 
Standard Floor Dressing is a 
special preparation, and vege 
table and animal germs cannot 
find subsistence in it. ‘They are 
held down and swept away at 
the end of the day. 

Many schools, gymnasiums 
and stores, where the importance 
of reducing dust was recognized, 
have been quick to avail them- 
selves of the properties of 










R /£/ 7 
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Not intended for household use. 


Illustrated booklet sent free 

ef hm A booklet on “ Dust 
Danger and How to 
Avoid It” will be 
mailed to you free im- 
mediately upon re- 
ceipt of your request. 
It contains much 
valuable information 
and is a book you 
should have. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated ) 
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6x9” is used. Across the bottom is pasted 
a piece of sandpaper 24 x 9”. Thewise men, 
star and tiny stripes representing rays of light 
are cut out of black coated paper. 

Bookmarks can be made by mounting a 
violet tinted strip # x 9” on a gray strip 1 x 
9}”. A Madonna picture can be pasted in 
the centre or a star of violet tint mounted on 
gray can be pasted at the top. 

The lower point of the star is left unpasted 
so that it can slip over the page of a book. 
Christmas cards, létter cases, shaving cases, 
needle-books, picture frames are but a few 
of the articles which can be made with paper 
cutting. 


(Continued from page 628) 
For this a piece of violet-tinted paper _ 


DECEMBER BORDERS 
Any number of pretty borders suggest 
themselves for the month. 
A pretty border is one made by pasting on 
the blackboard bells which the children have 








a 











cut and colored. If the bells are yellow, a 
yellow and a black border line should be 
used. A Christmas tree can be used as a 





unit for a border. They can be cut of black 
or green paper or of drawing paper and 
colored. Border lines of black and green 
should be used for this. 

Stars, stockings, and many other patterns 
can be used as units. 








Quite Like a Stocking 


Just as the moon was fading “Quite a stocking,” he laughed, 
Amid her misty rings, “Hung up there on a tree! 
And every stocking was stuffed I didn’t suppose the birds 
With childhood’s precious things, Expected a present from me.” 
Old Kris Kringle looked around, Then old Kris Kringle, who loves 
And saw, on an elm-tree bough, A joke as well as the best, 
High hung, an oriole’s nest, Dropped a handful of snowflakes 
Lonely and empty now. Into the oriole’s nest. 


— Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
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NOTES 
— The public press informs us that 
Shakespeare has been rejected as “licen- 
tious, unclean, and objectionable,” by the 
uthful literary lights of the Hammond 
igh School, Chicago, and they are re- 
ceiving the support of their teachers to have 
his plays banished from the curriculum. 
Beebon Amoss, representing the chief 
literary societies of the school, in presenting 
the demand to the Faculty, characterized 
the Bard of Avon as “a cheap grand stand 
player,” “an immoralist,” and _ several 
similar titles, and asked that Ibsen and Shaw 
be the standard toward which the youthful | Fini 
mind be taught to aim. 


— The Chicago Board of Education is 
certainly wide-awake and up-to-date. Its 
interests are not confined to its own city 
or State, but are national in their scope. 


They have recently taken the initial step] ple 


toward the organization of a national as- 
sociation which will have for its pur- 
pose the selection and promulgation of a 
national anthem. The -plan is to collect 
one cent from every school pupil in the 
public schools of the entire nation and 
devote the money toward defraying the 
expenses of a nation-wide contest among 
song writers for the best national anthem. 
Half of the money will go to the local win- 
ners of the contests and the balance to the 
winner of the grand prize. In all cases the 
contestants must be citizens of the United 
States. — Ex. 


WEBSTER’S 


Asnenr TRIBUTE TO A SPRINGFIELD 
PRODUCT 

The three grandest works in the English 
language, or any other, are the 

Holy Bible (divine), 

Shakespeare (genius) and 

Webster’s dictionary (educational). 

Together these books form a library of in- 
exhaustible mines of wisdom, enchantment 
and culture. 

The Holy Bible and Shakespeare are 
finished products; old, yet ever new, with 
no one to question their supremacy and im- 
mortality. To add to or take from these 
mighty volumes would be sacrilege; an im- 
pairment of their inherent grandeur, beauty 
and power. 

Webster’s dictionary (of which the New 
International is the latest, largest, most 
luminous and exhaustive expression) differs 
from these other books because, albeit rest- 
ing on a basis of solid scholarship, it is 
nevertheless an expanding and evolution- 
ary work, keeping step with the music of 
progress and gathering into its insatiable 
maw all the additions to the English lan- 


guage. 

The multiplicity of modernisms evoked by 
this electrical age and its multifarious de- 
velopments, words that would be Greek to 
our fathers, are given and defined with 
praiseworthy particularity. And the ac- 
cretion of new significations to old words, 
the normal result of usage, is presented with 
admirable fidelity. 

For three-quarters of a century the Web- 
ster dictionaries have been in the lead; 
but the New International is the crowning 
glory of them all. It is essentially and em- 
phatically a twentieth century product. It 
makes every earlier dictionary seem crude 
by comparison. 

Webster’s New International dictionary 
rises to the dignity of an institution, and one 
in which every speaker of the English tongue 
has great reason to be proud. 

— Troy Press 























BE THE BEST PRIMARY TEACHER 
IN YOUR COUNTY 


Se ot oe ee  ooheienst career will be taken on the day when you decide that you are 
going to do your work work is done by the great majority of teachers. Not many primary 
ae he are highly he fe are eagerly sought for the best positions; but the one with a reputation above 
the —2_s can have almost any school of her choice without a contest. We have abundant proof of this. Do 
you not wish to advance to the ranks of the expert? 


Our Course in RRR erties es 
PRIMARY METHODS Sei ee 


as prepared by a dozen nationally-recognized authorities in methods per- 
taining to the first three quandl hed. No other means outside of your 
State Normal School can provide such instruction, and in this course we 
ap ximate strong Normal School work. Tt bs the beet product of Normal 
men and women, embodying such lessons as are a of their class 
an work day by day. You can study while you teach, and apply con- 
stantly the new me you learn. In the Normal School you would have 
work in practice classes; with our course your practice classes are always 
before you in your own school-room. 
We offer Normal courses for very strong reviews; Primary Methods and 
Intermediate and Grammar Methods; Academic courses, thorough and com- 
te. Ask us to-day for particulars. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


There’s More Than Satisfaction Ia 
Proficiency; There’s Money In It. 
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A NEW IDEA AND A NEW SHIP 


During the Christmas Holidays 
Teachers and Scholars 
Can visit the tropical islands of the West Indies at nominal cost. 


THE RED CROSS LINE 


will dispatch their brand-new tourist steamship ‘“‘STEPHANO” 
on a 13-day tour, leaving December 23, returning January s, 
visiting BERMUDA, NASSAU and HAVANA. Another tour to 
same points starts January 10. Cost of either tour only $75, up. 


Also a tour of 19 days, sensing January 27, to NASSAU—HAVANA — 
KINGSTON and COLON, $00, up. 

Rates include berths and meals —first cabin. 

Sea sports—swimming pool—excellent cuisine — orchestra. 

Number limited to 150. No crowding on ship, or at points 
of call. The ship goes to dock. 
An early booking advised. Limit will not be exceeded. 
Send for handome illustrated booklet C. 


~ BOWRING & CO., 17 State Street, N. Y. 















CHRISTMAS DAY EXERCISES 


December School-room Plays and Exercises 

By ALICE E. ALLEN 

42 pages Postpaid, 20 cents 
I THE Story OF THE Curist-cHiLD (Primary Grade. Selected Children and Entire 
School.) (a) Directions. (6) yo eepe Chorus. (c¢) Recitations and Singing. Carol and 
Bethlehem Tow n. II ON THE Eve or Curistmas (Intermediate Grade). (a) Directions. 
(b) Christmas Fairies and Brownies. (¢) Christmas Lullaby, Crimson Holly, Christmas Secrets. 
(d) How We Caught Santa. III Santa Craus’ Vistr To FarryLaND (Intermediate Grade. 
Christmas Drama.) (a) Characters and Costumes. (b) Scene I. (c) Scene II. (d) Scene ITI. 


Christmastide— An Operetta 
For the Little Ones 


Words by ALICE E. ALLEN Music by CHARLES E. BOYD 
Price, postpaid, 20 cents 


Augsburg Christmas Series of Blackboard Stencils 
24X36 in. 15 cents each, postpaid 

t A Merry Christmas 4 Santa Claus’ and Reindeer 
2 Fireplace and Stocking : 5 Santa Claus and His Toys 
3 Old-fashioned Log Cabin in Clearing 6 Happy New Year 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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As the Christmas season approaches teachers are in danger 
of falling into the same pitfall as do the majority of parents in 
these days. The average little child is likely to be 
really oppressed by the number of his gifts at home, the variety 
of Christmas work and play that the teacher has arranged for 
him in school. It would be better for our children—and better 
for ourselves —if we exercised a wiser discrimination in 
planning our December programs. Because we have lost the 
capacity to find pleasure in simple things, we act as if our 
children were in the same sad plight. As a matter of fact we 
confuse and weary them by a superfluity of stories, decora- 
tions, plays and gifts. It would be well if we should all read 
the following story by Charles Wagner and take it to heart 
this Christmas season. Here it is: 


Tue SAND MERCHANT’s SON 


Jogglety-jog! Through the suburbs, over the huge cobble-stones, 
the sand merchant’s cart moves heavily along. Fine yellow sand for 
the housewives, the innkeepers, sand for the bird cages, for the hens, 
too, to keep them from laying eggs without shells. ‘The sandman sells 
it to any one who wants it, in little sacks, and pushes on, urging his 
horse along and crying his wares from morning till evening. 

A rough trade and not very lucrative! It is a sizable problem, how 
to feed a family and a horse with the rare coppers it fetches. And 
yet I saw, the other day, a happy litgle figure framed in the setting of 
that poor trade; it was ‘the sandman’s little son. 

Imagine a big baby of four, fresh and curly, with bare legs, his 
sleeves rolled up. He was installed at the further end of his daddy’s 
cart, and was, with mighty fistfuls, filling a little wooden bucket. Around 
him sand pies stood in rows, more numerous every minute, some already 
dried by the sun, others just out of the oven, still shiny with moisture. 
Now and then the jolting of the cart would overturn a few, which 
were at once replaced by others. Never did baker knead dough with 
as great fervor as the delicious urchin kneaded sand. He was wholly 
absorbed in his business, and gave not a fig for the rest of the world. 
He had sand everywhere, even on his cheeks and in his hair. This 
did not trouble him. From time to time his father would come to fill 
a sack, and touch him with an intention of caress. Little baker-man 
was hardly aware of it. Even his piece of bread — and what a piece! 
—lay on the floor of the cart, disdained. Not that he was dainty; 
the crust, notched by repeated vigorous bitcs, testified to the contrary; 
but the fury of digging and pie-making was mightier than hunger. 
Time to eat? Well, hardly! He had other fish to fry. After making 
as Many pies as necessary, were there not mountains to raise, ramparts 
to build, caves to dig, and tunnels to pierce ? 

And I said to myself, “How many children who have wooden horses 
and carriages, building-blocks, tea-sets, dolls, puppet shows, Noah’s 
arks, and everything the toy-shops afford, are not as happy as that 
child!” 

The abundance of complicated and costly playthings makes children 
early weary, enervates them and renders them ungrateful. They 
yawn in the midst of abundance, lose initiative and the power of effort. 
By dint of working without discrimination for their happiness those 
guilty of this folly take away their faculty for being happy. 

I would gayly exchange the playthings of the most luxurious shop 
for a heap of sand on the edge of the ocean, or even in a sandman’s 
cart. — Charles Wagner in The Sunday School Times 





A Note of Warning 


Dr. Joseph Taylor, one of the district superintendents of 
New York City, says that he has found dramatization one of 
the most effective means of teaching reading in schools 
crowded with foreigners. ‘‘ When children ‘act out’ a story,” 
he says, “‘the words give up their real meaning. This is true 
whether the subject be a nursery rhyme, a fairy tale, a play, 
or an episode in history.” 

Dr. Taylor, however, sounds a.note of warning that is 
perhaps needed especially just now. He says: 
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There is one serious danger against which a note of warning should 
be issued. The tendency in school dramatics is to become theatrical 
to put emphasis on showy effects; to dress children up in fancy costumes 
to exhibit them before the public. School work of any kind degenerate 
and loses its educational value as soon as it is used primarily for show 
purposes. This is true of dramatics no less than of other exercises 
Therefore, keep the work simple. Confine it chiefly to the classroom; 
and remember that its primary purpose is to make vivid the meaning 
of what is read. 





Methods in Spelling 


In an article called “Is Spelling a Failure?” in the Edu- 
cational Review, Miss Esther E. Shaw describes some methods 
used with success in a Normal School. In passing, she de 
plores the common mistake of attempting to teach spelling 
through the reading or the language lesson. ‘‘Teaching read 
ing and spelling together by the phonetic method is death on 
spelling — there is no other adequate phrase,” she declares. 
Here are some methods which she regards as excellent: 

“In the primary grades the teacher writes a few words on 
the bdard, four to six, talks to the children about them, has 
them look at the words, covers them and has them spelled, 
finally erases and has them written on paper, the teacher giv- 
ing the word in a sentence and then pronouncing it again, 
as: ‘I see a bluebird. Bird.’ This method of the 
Normal School teacher makes use of ‘visual, ‘‘motor,” and 
auditory memory,’ rather too much visual, perhaps, and too 
little motor. The defining and associating element has prac- 
tically no effect on spelling except as it attracts the attention 
of the children to the word. The use of recall is good, but in 
this grade, as in later ones, there is hardly sufficient repetition 
to insure fixed memory. It should be remembered in this con- 
nection that more words are forgotten in the first fifteen min- 
utes after learning, than in the month which follows. In 
the fourth grade dictation of words comes in review at the end 
of the week. In the sixth grade eight words are given. Four 
words are pronounced and spelled one at a time and put into 
sentences; the children study a minute, close book, stand, 
pronounce and spell the group from memory. The second 
four are taken up in the same way. Then the teacher goes 
quickly around the class calling children to spell. Later the 
words are dictated. Visual material is less pronounced here; 
recall is very prominent. In the seventh grade a great deal of 
what is properly language work is done; this, if the experi- 
menters are right, is a waste of time so far as spelling is con- 
cerned. Twelve words from the book are pronounced and 
spelled in concert. They are then looked up in dictionaries, 
classified as to parts of speech, and defined. Twelve sen- 
tencesarethen made. Inclass, words and meanings are given 
orally, and the words written. There is very little here to call 
attention to the letter elements of the word. A retentive 
memory, predominantly visual, would spell correctly under 
this method.” 





Tell me, how may I join in this holy feast 
With all the kneeling world, and I of all the least ? 
Fear not, O faithful heart, but bring what most is 
meet; 
Bring love alone, true love alone, and lay it at his feet. 
—Richard Watson Gilder 
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THE AMERICAN 
PRIMARY SCHOOL BOY 


should always have one of Drxon’s AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE PENCILS to use in his school work. 
He will do better work and at the same time 
make it easier for his teacher. 

Every little helps in the schoolroom, and 
even the humble lead pencil may be the 
means of making everything run smoothly. 


If you are a teacher write us for samples 
and mention this publication. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


COMPLETE XMAS STENCIL OUTFIT 
ouacl cil" outfit 


for all home 
decorations. 
Consists of 15 
cut 








ered go A aH oy 
tions, c colors, hun: new 
with outfit handsome stenciled Aberdeen desis Fe Pil- 
low Top, 20x 30 inches. Stencils can be used many 
times. Especially suited for beginners. No draw 
or tracing necessary. "he complete outfit pre 
for special pr 

APRENCH ART STENCIL CO, 
Dept. A 133 West 23d St., New York City 
Send ~y our large FREE new Fancy Work book 








PRIMARY METHODS 


A course of forty lessons in Primary 
Methods, includingCourses and Methods, 
Nature Study, Busy Work, and Pho- 
netics, taught by Dr. A. H. CAMPBELL, 
Principal of our Normal Department. 
We have helped hundreds oj teachers 
Dr. ee to secure more a —- and 
better salarie. moe on catalogue rite to-day. 
THE HOME WR ESPONDENCE stHOOL 
Dept. 550 Springfield, Mass. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Entertainments, Teachers’ Aids, Busy 
Work, Bookbinding Material, Reed, Raffia, 
Yarns and a full line of standard supplies. 


Catalogue free. 
GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
110 So. Wabash Avenue - Chicago, Ill. 


HOTEL PLANTERS 
CHICAGO 


Tom Jones, Mgr.— Clark and 
Madison Streets 




























A new and strictly modern European pI ae 
Absolutel ne, Unsurpassed equi and 
service. In the business district, quale heel to 


all theatres | railway stations. Rates reasonable. 
One of Chicago’s foremost restaurants in connection, 
offering unexcclled service at moderate prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities 





Rooms, one person 
with = bath 
$1.50 to $2.00 $2.00 to $3.50 
Rooms, two persons Rooms, two 
with ivate bath 
$2.50 to $3.50 $3.60 to $4.50 





SHIRLEY’s Two-PART SONGS FOR INTER- 


MEDIATE GRADES. By John B. Shirley, 
Supervisor of Music, Upper Troy, N. Y. 
Cloth. S8vo. 112 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

A book of simple songs for two unchanged 
voices, intended for sight reading by pupils 
beginning with the third grade. Both 
music and words have been selected from a 
wide variety of authorship. The music is 
bright and entertaining, and serves as an 
excellent means for the cultivation of two- 
part singing through actual sight reading. 
The harmonizations are simple, and yet 
harmonically rich in effect. 


—The movement to establish open- 
air schools which started but three years 
ago in Providence, R. L, has made rapid 
progress. The example set by Providence 
has been followed from coast to coast. 
Now the open-air school is almost taken 
for granted. In 1908 three cities had out- 
door schools; im 1909, five; at present 
there are twenty-seven schools and some 
fifteen or sixteen cities have adopted this 
new feature of an educational system. 

aShington, D. C., Milwaukee, Wis., Al- 
bany and Buffalo, N. Y., and Oakland, 
Cal., have recently adopted the new gospel 
of fresh air for school children. 


— The experiment of providing plain, 
wholesome, well-prepared dnd inexpensive 
food for school children has proven a de- 
cided success in many places. The follow- 
ing report of the experiment in a Philadel- 
phia school furnishes additional evidence 
of the value and wisdom of this line of 
work: Fifty public school children in Phila- 
ra gained an average of four pounds 

during a period of one month, on the 
nourishment obtained from a_ three-cent 
lunch prepared as an experiment by the 
managers of the Sage Foundation, the 
lunch being served hot and usually consist- 
ing of Hamburg steak or Irish stew with 
rice and brown gravy. Bean soup, rice 
pudding, prunes, and bread and butter were 
also served. 


SCHOOLHOUSES AS SOCIAL 
CENTERS 


Social centers have been fully organized 
in five of the ward schools of Madison, 
Wis., and in two others are in the way of 
organization. It seems likely that every 
school building in Madison, will soon be a 
center of neighborliness and mutual help- 
fulness to the people of the district. Dis- 
cussions in the centers already organized 
look forward to improvement which will 
greatly increase the value of the centers and 
— the good of the city in general. 

neighborhood organizations which 
brought about the splendid sane Fourth 
celebration in Madison, this year, have 
served as nuclei for the social center organi- 
zations now being effected. The work is 
under the leadership of Edward A. Ward, 
whose accomplishments along this line at 





Rochester, New York, attracted national 
attention. 


Catarrh 


One of the most common of blood dis- 
eases, is much aggravated by the sudden 
changes of weather at this time of 
year. Begin treatment at once with 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which effects rad- 
ical and permanent cures. This great 
medicine has received 


40,366 Testimonials 


in two years, which prove its wonderful 
efficacy in purifying a:d enriching the 
blood. Best for all blood diseases. 


In usual liquid form or chocolated tablets 
known as Sarsatabs, 100 doses $1. 


CARNECIE COLLECE 
HOME STUDY—FREE TUITION 
Carnegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to the 

first applicants from each oa. Normal, Teacher’s 
Professional, Grammar High School, College 
Preparatory, Civil Service, ness teeaiog. Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Greek, Spanish, Latin, German, Italian, 
Drawing, and Agricultural Courses are thoroughly 
taught by correspondence. Applicants for Free Tuition 
should apply at once to 


Dept. C, CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


$ logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Phare, 

PLA YS © Songs, Songs, Shadow 

Plays Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 

all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 

pore = =, Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
e Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

Dept.67, Chicage 
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KINDERGARTEN 


Readers of Primary Education should 
know about our popular and successful 
Home Ki rten ¢ urse; also about the 
Course in imary Methods which we 
ey under Dr. 3. H. Campbell, Principal 

our Normal 
Dr. Cainpbelt ° We have helped’ hundreds of teachers 
to secure more congenial positions and better salaries. 


Write to-day 
4, tome connebronDEnce SCHOOL 
Springfield, Mass. 














Me a hale 


mailed free upon request. 
pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 
One or two colors of enamel, STERLING SILVER, 250 ,, ° 
each; $2. 50 doz. ; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $1. 00doz. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO. Dept. 732 ROCHESTER, Ne Ye 











SEWING BATERIALS for Schode; 
Coamen, Yares, Thimbles, Needies, 
and all fabrics used in in Sewing Classes. 


EVERYTHING Tou Can — OF IN THIS LINE 


ig that can’t be had elsewhere, for mail 
N PETER unit, IP iarowran 111 K,O9th a 4 


SALE & RETAII 








Catal 1 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. fsi#oeus matiea 
Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Drills, Exercises, Celebrations, Ente: tertainments, 


Reading, Alphabet and Busy-work Cards, Reports, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored = Sees. Sticks, Beads, 
Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, Reffla, 
Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blackboards, 











“YOUR FUTURE” 


ae beightes than your past if you let Prof. 
character 


a from your handwritin, 
His accurate apd ok and helpful advice will enable 
bis profeaon. but write oy or en ee 





ao but write and see for yourself. Enclose 
back if not sati Address G. 
BEAUCHAMP, 2583 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
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A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and _ teachers.’’ 
It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 


aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


a ** Tbe right teacber in the rigbt position means the bigbest success for botb teacber and scbool.’”’ 


a 


by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
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NOTES 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION IN 1012 


No other paper is quite like The Youth’s 
Companion. It is taken in half a million 
homes where the choice of reading is made 
with as much care as the choice of friends. 
It entertains, it satisfies the keen zest for 
thrilling adventure, it is rich in wit and 
humor, and all the while its purpose is to be 
to every reader a help onward — never a 
drag backward. 

Do not forget that the new subscriber for 
1912 receives free The Companion’s Calen- 
dar for 1912, lithographed in ten colors and 
gold, and all the issues for the remaining 
weeks of rgr11 free from the time the sub- 
scription is received. 

THE YoutH’s COMPANION 
144 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
New Subscriptions Received at this Office. 


THE TYPEWRITER IN 
PICTURES 


The moving picture, used, up to the 
present time, aS a vehicle of amusement 
only, will have an added purpose when the 
new ‘“‘Commerce and Industries”’ films are 
distributed and exhibited in the moving 
picture theatres throughout the world; for, 
showing as they will the historical and me- 
chanical development of the great appliances 
of modern industry, they are educational as 
well as amusing and interesting. 

The first film, giving the history of the 
typewriter, the greatest modern business 
appliance, of necessity tells the story of the 
Remington, for that is the oldest, and as 
such, the ancestor of every writing machine 
on the market to-day. 

Historical scenes leading up to the manu- 
facture are first given. Then follow views 
of the foundry, of the machines making the 
various typewriter parts, of the part, just 
finished, highly magnified, and of the as- 
sembling and constructing of the parts, one 
= the other, until the Model 10 Remington 

writer is built before the eyes of the 

ience. 
“Miss Remington,” that character typi- 
cal of the entire army of typewriter opera- 
tor$ the world over, appears in her charac- 
teristic role near the end of the program, 


MOVING 


au 


taking dictation and transcribing the notes] 


on her Model ro Remington, as the million 
other “Miss Remingtons” are doing every 
minute in the day. 

The closing scene shows the inventors 
looking, as it were, in a vision, upon a class 
of children using Remington Typewriters in 
their work. The scene is entitled “‘A Vision 
Realized,” for it depicts the realization of 
the possibilities of the writer as an 
educator, the most cherished hope of the 
inventors. 

The “Commerce and Industries” series 
of films shows the possibilities of the moving 
picture as an educator. To see the pictures 
in this series is to be convinced of the effi- 
cacy of the film in this capacity. Once the 
idea is grasped and appreciated, it will be 
developed and applied to every field and 
province of human. interest. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


GS Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection 


Boston, 





The Salary, your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ Or nY a Se eerie fi ames 


00, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Lan, 
$1600. sees, hn neo Senore "3000, G ph. Music. Governesses, $500, Deowine,, ‘3000. 
Domestic Science, $700; Kinder, rrareen. batee. $i 
RD, Ph. D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F. Syracuse, N Y. 





- |, Supervisors, $1200, Elocutio 





An agency registration places you in "touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 





i 
SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, a EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50.000 Stude 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise. 
is valuable = 


AN AGENCY inicens:' 
aries THAT 5 sc 
RECOMMENDS 


2 teacher and recommends 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


roportion to its 
t merely hears 


you that is more. Ours 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our 
YOU want to read our new booklet, ‘‘ Teaching as a Business.’ 
Western Offices: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash. Idaho Building, Boise, Ideho 





permanent clients. 





Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


=—=BREWE 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 












TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


CHICAGO 











It is always wise to have “‘a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Be wad Now! 


B. F. CLARK CHICAGC STEIN Y HALL 


THE CLARK TEACHERS® AGENCIES. 





IRTHWESTERN OFFICE OKANE WA YTON BLOCK 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 








" Pratt Teachers’ Agency 72a 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade an 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








(Continued on Page 637) 
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NOTES 
FOR VALUE»RECEIVED 


Since teachers may-attend the meetings 
of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation without loss of pay, it is important 
that the results of such attendance shall 
justify the cost to the school district thus 
entailed. Supt. Mary D. Bradford of the 
Kenosha schools last year carried out a plan 
which is worthy of imitation by other super- 
intendents and principals. She asked that 
Kenosha teachers who attended the meeting 
of the State Teachers’ Association should each 
be prepared on her return to talk for three 
, Minutes in the presence of teachers, mem- 
bers of the School Board, and others on that 
feature of ‘the meeting which had been to 
her of most interest and value. The dis- 
cussions which resulted aroused much 
interest; even the timid teachers spoke with 
enthusiasm and found it hard to keep 
within time limit. 


“DUST CARRIES IT” 


“INFANTILE PARALYsIS TRANSMISSION IN- 
VESTIGATED BY PHYSICIANS” 

Under the above headlines the New 
York Sun publishes an interesting account 
of a paper read by Dr. Marcus Neustaedter 
before the neurological division of the 
Academy of Medicine, in which he explains 
a series of experiments conducted in con- 
junction with Dr. William Thro, of the 
Cornell Medical College, for the purpose of 
determining the manner of the spread of 
infantile paralysis. 

As a basis for the experiments, which 
were made on six monkeys, Dr. Neustaedter 
adopted the hypothesis that infantile paraly- 
sis, like so many other dangerous affec- 
tions, is a dust disease, contracted by chil- 
dren coming in contract with or breathing 
in the dust of any room infected with 
paralytic germs. During March, Dr. Neu- 
staedter and Dr. Thro collected the sweep- 
ings from rooms in which there were nine- 
teen cases of infantile paralysis of from 
three to six months’ standing. These col- 
lections of dust were taken from the walls, 
floors and wooden trimmings of the differ- 
ent rooms, and were then dried, sifted, 
macerated and dissolved in a normal salt 
solution. The resulting solution was in- 
jected into the brains of six monkeys re- 
served for. the experiment. 

Five of the monkeys showed prominent 
symptoms of paresis, In some cases paraly- 
sis being complete. Stereopticon slides 
showing sections from the animals and their 
photographs during various stages of the 
disease were thrown on the screen. The 
physicians agreed that the monkeys were 
undoubtedly paralytic and that an import- 
ant chapter had been added to the medical 
knowledge of the disease. 

In the light of recent scientific research 
the dangers of dust as an ever-ready vehicle 
for the spreading of disease germs are 
attracting more and more attention among 
medical men everywhere. In this connec- 
tion the value of Standard Floor Dressing 
as a dust preventive is receiving wide recog- 
nition. Standard Floor Dressing is: a 
mineral preparation manufactured by the 
Standard Oil Company, and is notably 
effective in catching all dust the instant it 

settles on the floor and holding it there 
“until it is swept away. It prevents the 
dust from rising again and circulating in 
the air, thus keeping furniture and fixtures 
clean and fresh in addition to its high 
hygienic value. Full particulars as to the 
use, etc., of Standard Floor Dressing can 
be obtained on application to any agency 
of the Standard Oil Company. 








Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 
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THE EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


101, 9th Floor, TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Send this ‘‘ad”’ with your registration and we will return the 
fee if our services do not please you. Send for particulars. 























It pays—to pay—to get—more pay. Register Now! 
Boston, 


TE TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE © 9282 ieton ov 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 








wanted for Rural, Graded and High Schools, Colleges and Universities in the Central 
u work. i Salaries. 
enroll for the coming year. 


Don’t let an “if” stand between you and advancement. Register in season. 
and Western States in lar and Special We seek only 
first class teachers. Send for literature and 
-W ° 
WESTERN TEACHERS ACENCY (3.or esr 
Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of today. 








The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agenc 
A superior agency for — — Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor - a 353 Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 





This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Home Office 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 








AN Agency that recommends. 

Ninth year in the work. 

Western Branch Candidates have services of 

SPOKANE, WASHINGTON! two agencies — East and West. 
Write for The ‘‘Parker** Way Booklet. Address either office 











Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 





PACIFIC TEACHERS’ 13th year. The Agency on the ground and doing the business in Wasb- 


ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana and Alaska. Register early. Compe 
AGENCY tent teachers in demand. 2800 teachers placed. For Year Book, Certifi- 
cation Circular and Application form write B. W. . Manager, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 





Our information regarding vacancies comes direct from School Authorities to whom we PERSONALLY 
RECOMMEND teachers. Our new card index enables us to find at once the right teacher foreach place. We use a 
rapid fire rifle, not a . Register now for position or promotion. 

THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


NEW NO. 623 S. WABASH AVENUE - : . - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Needs Teachers to fill mid-winter positions. Register now. Write for contract. 
N. F. DAUM, Manager - - - - 419 Miss Street, Lawrence, Kans. 




















‘WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 

for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family. The 
booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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Quickly Cured at Home 


INsTANT RELIEF, PERMANENT CURE — 
TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE TO 
ALL IN PLAIN WRAPPER 


Many cases of Piles have been cured by 
a trial package of Pyramid Pile Remedy 
without further treatment. | When it 
proves its value to you, get more from 
your druggist at 50 cents a box, and be 
sure you get the kind you ask for. Simply 
fill out free coupon below and mail to- 
day. Save yourself from the surgeon’s 
knife and its torture, the doctor and his 
bills. 





FREE PACKAGE COUPON 
PYRAMID DRUG COMPANY, 323 Pyramid 
Bldg., Marshall, Mich. Kindly send me a sample 
of Pyramid Pile Remedy, at once, FREE, in 
plain wrapper. 














CHRISTMAS 


PRESENTS 
FOR 


WINTER 
EVENING 
EMPLOYMENT 


qs ww 
STENCIL DESIGNS 


Set I Thirteen Desigus 


1 Border — floral ornament —dan- 
delion 

Border — straight lines 
Border design — pine cone 
Floral ornament — lily 
Conventionalized floral ornament 
Floral ornament — jonquil 
Holly 
Floral ornament 

o Wreath 

10 ©Flower spray 

1t Morning glory buds 

12 Border — nasturtium 

13 Drop pattern — sweet pea 


Set Il Seventeen Desigas 


Border of peacock’s feathers 
Border of chickens 

Holly border 

Mistletoe border 

Marine border — ships 
Conventionalized flower 
Floral ornament 

Fleur de lis ornament 
Border of sunbonnet babies 
Morning glory 


Con Ouabwnrn 


1s A 

16 istle 

17 Poppy 

Stencilling offers many opportunities for the appli- 

cation of design in decoration of textiles for use 
in the school and home. It is also one of the most 
fascinating forms of applied design, and may be used 
for decorating covers, doilies, curtains, cushions, etc. 


Price, 30 cents per set 


L. E. NORRIS 


54 Clayton Street, Beston, Mass. 





NOTES 


HOW IT STRUCK THE BOY 

“This story of governing children by 
appealing to their reason isn’t all it’s 
made out to be,” said*a’ public school 
teacher recently. ‘I teach*in a primary 
class, and it’s my conviction that a young- 
ster actually needs a spanking, once in 
a while for his health. It does cheer up a 
child as nothing else will. . Here jis an in- 
stance: One of my boys had skipped. his 
classes, deceived his mother, been found out 
and caused much unhappiness all around. 
I took him aside and we had a heart to heart 
talk. Johnny sat still, looking at me in- 
tently and seeming to be deeply impressed. 
I thought I was making great headway and 
that my little sermon was surely penetrat- 
ing Johnny’s brain. I never saw a child 
who seemed so absorbed, even fascinated, 
by my line of argument. But you can never 
tell. Just as I had reached the climax in 
my appeal to his better self, a light of dis- 
covery broke over Johnny. 

“*Say teacher,’ he said eagerly, ‘it’s 
your lower jaw that moves, ain’t it?’” 

—New York Sun. 


A GIFT WITH A THOUGHT IN IT 

What other Christmas present costs so 
little and means so much as a subscription 
to The Youth's Companion — 52 weeks for 
$1.75? It isa gift which benefits not only 
the one who receives it, but every member 
of the same household. 

The one to whom you give the subscrip- 
tion will receive free The Companion’s Cal- 
endar for 1912, lithographed in ten colors 
and gold, and you, too, as giver of the sub- 
scription, will receive a copy of the Calendar. 

THE Youta’s COMPANION 
144 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 
New Subscriptions Received at this Office. 


THE CHRISTMAS DINNER 
In spite of the fact that the word dyspep- 
sia means literally bad cook, it will not be 
fair for many to lay the blame on the cook 
if they begin the Christmas Dinner with 
little appetite and end it with distress or 
nausea. It may not be fair for any to do 
that —let us hope so for the sake of the 
cook! The disease dyspepsia indicates a 
bad stomach, that is, a weak stomach, rather 
than a bad cook, and for a weak stomach 
there is nothing else equal to Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. It gives the stomach vigor and 
tone, cures dyspepsia, creates appetite, and 

makes eating the pleasure it should be. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 
A WELL Known Lapy witt SEND FREE 
TO ANY SUFFERER THE SECRET 
WHICH CURED HER 

From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I 
suffered the electric needle without being 
rid of my blemish. I spent hundreds of 
dollars in vain, until a friend recommended 
a simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanent re- 
lief from all trace of hair. 
particulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 
at home. All I ask is a 2c stamp for 
reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, 
(Suite 1r892F)118 E. 28th St., NewYork City. 


I will send ful} 





Goodbye, All You 
Pimples! 

Stuart’s CatcrumM WAFERS WILL DRIVE 
THem Away. CREAMS WILL NEVER 
Do It; THey CAN'T 
Trial Package Sent Free to Prove It 


No need for anyone to have a com- 
plexion disfigured by pimples, blotches, 
liver spots or blackheads. Just clear 
the blood of impuritiés and they'll - go 
away. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers cleanse and 
clear the blood, driving out all poisons 
and impurities. And you'll never have 
a good complexion until the blood is 
clean. 

These little wafers may be used with 
perfect freedom. Science knows no more 
powerful blood cleanser. They are en- 
tirely free from harmful drugs or opiates 
Your doctor prescribes these hundreds of 
times a year. 

Stuart’s Calcium Wafers go right into 
your blood. Their purifying beneficial 
effect upon the blood is felt throughout 
the body, not in a year or a month, but in 
a few days. You feel better all over be 
cause your blood, the life-giving fluid, i 
doing its work properly 

No matter how bad your complexion 
is, Stuart’s Calcium Wafers will worl 
wonders with it. You can get these litth 
wonder-workers at your druggist’s for 
50 cents a package f you would like to 
try them first, send us your name and ad 
dress and a trial package will be sent you 
without cost. Address F. A. Sruart Com 
pany, 471 Stuart Building, Marshall, 








Between 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 


via the 


Chicago 2 Alton 


Automatic Block Signals 
Rockballasted Roadbed 
Electric Lighted Trains 
Unexcelled Dining Service 
The Only Double Track Railroad 
between Chicago and St. Louis 


For Time Tables and Fares Address 
R. J. MCKAY, General Passenger Agent 
ao 





READING CLASSES 


Miss Gertrude Thompson felt that a school 
library would bea valuable aid in getting 
better results. Send for an interesting 16 
page illustrated booklet giving her experience 
and told in her own words, she readily 
secured a library without cost. Address 
Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. 








CHARMING CHRISTMAS BOOKS—DECEMBER READING 


CHILDREN OF THE COLD 


A Charming Story of Children in Arctic 
Regions 
By Lieut. FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 
Fully iliustrated Price, $1.25 

All boys and girls old enough to distinguish 
between different races of men will enjoy 
the vivid account of the games, toys, and 
manner of life of the little Eskimos, who 
seem, their climatic limitations considered, 
to have much the same tendencies as children 
of other lands. Here one may learn where 
and how they live, how their homes are built, 
what are their playthings, how they make 
sleds and coast on them, how the dogs are 
fed, what they have in place of candy, their 
work, hunting and fishing, how their clothes 
are made, and much about their sports and 
exercises of skill and strength. 


BOBTAIL DIXIE 
By AsBieE N. Smira 
Full-page half-tones. 8vo. 153 pages 
Mailing price: Cloth, 60 cents 

Written in the engaging manner and hu- 
mane spirit of ‘‘ Black Beauty.” and “‘ Beauti- 
ful Joe.’ There are side lights which give 
sketches of friends one would like to know 
and glimpses into model domestic life. 


CUB’S CAREER 
By Harriet WHEELER 
Full-page half-tones. 8vo. 173 pages 
Mailing price: Cloth, 75 cents 

The shaggy, chatty, and frank bear cub gives 
the world a most genial and instructive auto- 
biography. It is happily dedicated to all 
‘lovers of Mother Nature and her children.” 
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KING GOBBLER 


By Assir N. SMITH 
Full-page half-tones. 8vo. 178 pages 
Mailing price: Cloth, 60 cents 

Certainly this Gobbler, if not the brightest 
and wisest of his kind, is undoubtedly one 
of the most social, observant, and gifted of 
speech. He must have had a nose for news, 
and family gossip was always a sweet morsel 
weder his tongue. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL 


Paper, 15 cents Cloth, 25 cents fe 
The Christmas season is the time of all 
others when this most delightful of all Dicix- 
ens’s short stories ought to be read in schées 
There is scarcely anything in literature tha 
will arouse in young or old the true Christmas 
spirit so quickly as this story, and for that rea- 
son, if for no other, it should be read in every 
grammar school some time during the course. 
Children of these grades, however, will en- 
counter some difficulties in reading such a 
story, owing to their general lack of acquaint- 
ance with the author and certain peculiarly 
English allusions and phrases.«s For this rea- 
son, this edition of the story has been prepare 
which fully meets these obstacles. It contain 
an introduction that will, in a short space, giv 
the student an excellent conception of Dick 
ens’s life and work as an author and the tex 
has been carefully annotated. 


‘ 


CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 


Paper, 15 cents Cloth, 25 cents 

The “Cricket on the Hearth” is a story 
which appeals with peculiar force to children. 
‘Stories with a moral,” even fairy stories, are 
almost always resented by young readers, but 
this story is one of the very few which chil- 
dren will love, not in spite of, but because 
of its lessons of self-sacrifice and kindness. 


LITTLE NELL 
From “The Old Curiosity Shop 


Boards, 40 cents Cloth, 50 cents 

The beautiful story is abridged and sepa- 
rated out of the other matter and thus made 
much more easy for the young reader, who is 
sure to feel the fascination at once. ‘This is a 
book to delight the heart of any imaginative 
child of nine or ten years. 

—Wisconsin School Journal 


[., II. and III. 


THE CHILD OF URBINO 
or The Story of Raphael 


By Louise. DE La RAMEE 
Cloth, 30 cents” 

The story of Raphael has been told over 
and over, but never with more exquisite taste 
and reverent feeling than by the gifted pen of 
Louise De La Ramée. It is the wonderful, 
generous-hearted boy painter of nine years 
who is presented to the children, with a touch 
and a setting that will enshrine him in their 
hearts forever. 


. 


STORIES OF THE BIBLE 
The People of the Chosen Land 


4 By My tes ENDICcoTT 
With Illustrations from 
Doré and other eminent artists 
Cloth, 60 cents each 
RACINE, WIs. 

I introduced your Bible Stories last year 
and think that of all, those I have examined 
the last two years, there are none to compare 
with thes. They reserve enough of the bibli- 
cal language and yet the style appeals to the 
child. They turned drudgery into pleasure 
for me and my class. I intend to use the en- 
tire series this year. 

R.S. SAUERHERING, Racine College 


~ 





A DOC OF FLANDERS 
; A Christmas Story 


By Louise De La RamEE 


Boards, 30 cents Cloth, 40 cents 
; This is one of the most charming little sup- 
plementary readers of the year. It takes the 
child away from his own doorstep and sets 
him down in old Antwerp, ‘in little Belgium. 
It is full of geography, nature study, child 
and animal life. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 


Chicage ” New York 


COMPANY 


San Prancisce 


i 


Boston 
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